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MILITARY AIR TRANSPORTATION! 


Close to full-scale production at Fairchild — the new 
C-123 Assault Transport will fill specialized military 
requirements for an air transport sufficiently versa- 
tile to deliver men or equipment at advanced bases. 
This sturdy craft readily converts from a carrier of 
60 fully equipped combat troops to a cargo plane 


delivering more than 15 tons of equipment. 


Continuing quantity production of the combat 


proven C-119 Flying Boxcar assures the nation that 


American Helicopter Division, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. © Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, N. Y. 


our military transport program is completely flexi- 
ble. This dual production brings closer the day when 
C-119’s and C-123’s will be in regular use as a part 
of the U.S. Air Force and L. S. Army military 


operations. 
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ENG. 
INE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Speed Control Division, Wickliffe, Ohio © Stratos Division, Bay Shore, N. Y. 

















Telephone ahead /o7 « more pleasant 


Wherever you go this summer, let 
Long Distance add pleasure and 
peace of mind to your vacation. 

Planning to travel? You'll want 
to telephone ahead for reservations. 
It’s no fun hunting for rooms in a 
strange town when yourre tired and 
hungry. 

Making a side trip to visit friends? 
It's a good idea to telephone first 
and make sure they’re home. 

Expecting a business matter to 
come up while you’re gone? A Long 
Distance call will keep you posted. 


Some of the family staying home? 
You can keep in regular touch with 
them by telephone. 

There are many ways Long Dis- 
tance can add fun, subtract worry 
from your vacation. The service is 
fast, courteous, convenient. And the 
cost is low—much lower, we find, 
than most people think. 


Save Time... Call by Number. It will 
speed your calls if you give the operator 
the number you want. For an attractive 
booklet for listing your numbers, ask the 


Bell Telephone office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance Rates Are Low 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Atlantic City 40¢ 
Cleveland to Buffalo..... 55¢ 
New Orleans to Houston... 80¢ 
St.Louis to HotSprings,Ark. 80¢ 
Los Angeles to Boston. .. .$2.00 


These are Station-to-Station rates for the 
first 3 minutes, after 6 o'clock every night 
and all day Sunday. They do not include 
the federal excise tax. 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 

Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Retired Man States Young Men 
Don’t Like To Carry Out Orders 
990 Ingerson Ave. 

San 24, Calif. 

Che very first month after I retired from 

the good old Coast Guard 


Francisco 


I thought I was 
all alone in the world, but then I received 
my first copy of our COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE. That copy of the MAGAZINE brought 
back to me real memories of all the happy 
experiences I had enjoyed while serving on 
active duty in the Coast Guard,—and I 
am sure these memories will be kept alive 
as long as I receive my monthly copy of 
our MAGAZINE. 

Of course I do not agree with many of 
the letters written to the MAGAZINE by 
young men who have only recently enlisted 
and who have many complaints to make 
about the Coast Guard. I know that there 
are many young men in the Guard 
who think that by joining the Coast Guard 
they 


Coast 


have assured themselves special favors 
special These 
are disappointed when they are faced 
with the tasks of work difficult 
duty and a lot of them don’t like 
fact that 
orders 


and consideration. young 
men 
hard and 
the 
they are required to carry out 
Sincere:y yours, 
ELIZABETH S. WESTCOT? 
* + * 

Old Timer Wishes He Had Stayed 
In Coast Guard For Retirement 


Stonington, Conn. 
] want to continue to be a subscriber to 
your MAGAZINE 
it very much. 


I certainly enjoy 
I am a former Coast Guards 


because 


man who wishes he had stayed in the outfit 
and earned retirement. 1929 
and spent five years at a surf station at 
Fisher’s Island. Then during World War 
II, I served as a BM1 in charge of a landing 
craft. Last summer I visited the station at 
Fisher's Island and I can tell you that those 
guys have a snap. I asked them how 
they'd like to pound a beat for two and 
one-half hours and then stand and 
one-half hour tower watch, regardless of the 


I enlisted in 


a two 


weather conditions. What amazed me most 
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of all was the growling and complaining 
by guys who have it much easier than we 


o'd-timers had it just a few years ago. 





Big Hospital Bills? 





Join AFMAA! 


Join the Armed Forces Medical 
Aid Association, your own, non- 
profit service organization, and 
stop worrying about those bills 
the dependents sometimes run 


up in civilian hospitals. And 
here’s the big deal about 
AFMAA membership — you get 
benefits even when the wife or 
kids are confined in government 
hospitals! 

A few samples of what you'll get: 
for surgery in civilian hospitals, 
up to $300; for maternity, $100 
in private institutions, $50 in 
government hospitals. Get the 
full facts in the official booklet. 
Write today. 


ARMED FORCES MEDICAL 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Dept. S 
403 West Nueva Street 
San Antonio 7, Texas 











I have a good civilian job, but I wish I 
had stayed in the Coast Guard and earned 
retirement. I am not much of a writer, but 
I wish you would pass the word along to 
the young fellows of today, that they 
can't go wrong on selecting the Coast Guard 
as a Career. 

I hope you will keep up the good work 
of telling the world, through the pages of 
the MAGAZINE, that the Coast Guard is the 
best of all outfits, and it certainly offers real 
opportunity to ambitious young men. 

Sincerely yours, 
LOUIS CERCENA 
* * * 


Mother Thinks Parents Can Learn 
Much By Reading This Magazine 


Wilmington, N.C. 

I have just finished reading my latest 
copy of your MAGAZINE. I think it is the 
best I have ever read. My son went into the 
Coast Guard in November, 1953. I hate 
to say this, but my husband and I did not 
know anything at all about the Coast 
Guard and, as a result, we worried a great 
deal with regard to whether or not we had 
taken the proper action by letting our 
seventeen-year-old son join the Coast Guard. 
But then our son subscribed to your MAGA- 
ZINE and had it sent back home. 

We have received four copies thus far, 
and we have read every word in those copies 
from cover to cover. Now we feel that we 
are acquainted with the Coast Guard and 
we think our son is in the best service in 
the U. S. A. He was assigned to the Cutter 
ABSECON, and I wish I could tell you 
just how proud we are because we have a 
son serving in the Coast Guard. I would 
like to suggest to all young Coast Guards- 
men who have parents at home who na- 
turally worry about their welfare, that these 
men should relieve the worries of their 
parents by the simple process of sending to 
those mothers and fathers, monthly copies of 
your MAGAZINE. I am sure the MAGAZINE 
will bring real pride to the parents, and 
will relieve all their worires. 

My son loves his sea duty and he tells 
me that he would not trade jobs with any 
man on any type of shore duty. He is very 
happy in the Coast Guard, which can 
probably be attributed to the fact that he 
has many good shipmates aboard the AB- 
SECON, and is serving under good officers. 
Through your MAGAZINE, we have come 
to think as much of the ABSECON as 
does our son. 

Sincerely, 
(Name withheld by Editor) 
* * * 


Coast Guard Wife Pays Tribute 

To Veteran Lighthouse Personnel 
Cape May Court House, N.J. 
Please renew my subscription to the 
MAGAZINE. My husband passed away last 
June, but I continue to find some pleasure 
in reading the pages of the MAGAZINE be- 
cause I often see the names of officers and 
enlisted men with whom we were acquainted 
in other years. My huband subscribed to 
the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE many years 
ago, and I will continue to subscribe to it 
in his memory. the old 
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He was one of 
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offers world-wide 
service, facilities 
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ECAUSE planes fly literally to the four 
corners of the earth, service facilities 

of the Scintilla Division of Bendix are found 
in strategic air centers around the world. 
We are firm in our belief that competent 
service, readily available, is vital to com- 
plete customer satisfaction. 

This world-wide service organization is 
well trained and in turn is backed up by 
Scintilla Division’s own field service staff 
who have at their command the complete 
service facilities of an organization that has 
specialized in ignition equipment for over 
thirty years. 

Thus, whatever you buy—or wherever 
you fly—you know that the name Bendix 
on any ignition product means “The Most 
Trusted Name in Ignition.” 





Gendir 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, turbo-jet engines 
and rocket motors . . . ignition analyzers . . . radio shield 


booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


ng harness and 
61 


noise filters . . . switches . 
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SCINTILLA DIVISION 


oft 


aviation Componation 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 
117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. e Stephenson 
| 560 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. @ $12 West Ave., 
n, Pa @ Brouw ig., 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
>, Wisc. ©@ American Bldg., 4 S. Main Se., 
@ 8401 Cedar Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas 

Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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lighthouse keepers, and he retired in 1942 
after forty two years of service. Truly. 
Walter J. Westcott was a good and faithful 
servant during those forty-two years. In- oN | 
cidentally, too much cannot be said in behalf A U T re) ‘ S u ef A Wh C E 
of those faithful old Keepers who devoted 
their lives to duty in lighthouses. Perhaps Available ONLY to officers and lst 3-graders who are 
sometime the MAGAZINE might care to married and at least 25, active, reserve, or retired. 
devote a few of its pages to stories that We have no agents and deal direct. Savings up to 30% 
would pay tribute to these Keepers who — prevailing board rates in your territory is passed 
braved the sea and storm many years before on eo = — oo qualify. Protection against loss 
é from bodily injury and property damage liability; 
medical payments; accidental death; comprehensive 
personal liability and fire & theft coverage. Covers 
collision & towing. World-wide claim service. Former 
ELIZABETH A. WESTCOT military men who know your problems handle your 
* ‘ ‘ policies. Greatest savings possible to preferred risks. 
This Lad Learned That The 
Coast Guard Wasn't Bad Outfit 


Camp LeJuene, N.C 


modern equipment became available as it 
is today. 
Sincerely yours, 


HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL PROPERTY 


This floater policy covers everything personal anywhere 

Il only want to tell someone what an ae - : 

C P i , ; i in U. S. or abroad. It protects your household goods, 
ex-Coast suardsman can do co" msel clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry and valuable 
I joined the personal effects. Insures you against 14 named perils. 
Marine Corps, and believe me there ts a Bes. type of coverage at lowest cost, 
difference. In fact, there is absolutely no 
comparison whatsoever. I always thought 


after his discharge. Me, well 


the Coast Guard was unreasonable and not 
much of an outfit, but now I can see the 
“‘light.’"". We Marines live a pretty strict 
and busy life. Discipline is discipline here, 
and there are no excuses regardless of what = , : GOT ANUEATED WHE U.S. COV'C. 


Se eee eee eae ea aeeaaeeeaeae 
petty law has been broken. Marines are [yr ‘eaeseeeese 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


allowed no mistakes, and the first offense is Crockett and Presa Streets, San Antonio, Texas 


as bad as the tenth one as far as they are YName 
concerned 


: Address 
I thought I had it bad during my three 


: . Age.... Rank Married Single 
years as a Coast Guardsman, but I had it . : A 1 Mil 
: ‘ar Descripti nnua ileage 
made, even as a seaman commissarvman. Car Description 
In here they don’t send you to service schools Business Use Age of Drivers 


( Auto in U. S. © Auto Overseas 0) Personal Ppty. 


iW WRMCRORUR Rod, meeoney OMe (18) 4 


sews: 


until you have been an old salt for about 
three years. If you are lucky, and_ stay 
Squared away, you can make PFC in three 
years. It isn’t like the Coast Guard where 
you come out as an Apprentice Seaman, the Coast Guard. Then, they acted like field of occupation when they test you for 
and three or four months later make SN they were doing me a big favor. A corporal promotion. They ask you everything a 


and go to school and come out as a third is an NCO in here, and you are required corporal in any department has to know. 
class petty officer. No, things are different. to know as much as a Chief in the CG, For instance you have to know Infantry 
in the Corps. I came in here as a corporal and I have a lot to learn yet. They don’t from top to bottom. 


because I was discharged with a rating from give you a test of your achievement in your The Marine Corps is a proud outfit. The 


best in my book, because I am a Marine, 





and we all believe and know we are the best. 


| While I’m in the Corps, I'm an ominous 

U S COAST GUARD MAGAZINE Marine with as much Esprit de Corps as 
: . any Marine with three hash marks, but 
TALBOT T. SPEER, President | | don’t think it is my outfit. I plan to go 


; : back in the Coast Guard in another yeat 
E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Manager EDWARD LLoypD, Editor oth shall, dak 8 ton @6 back, Te moving 


Office of Publication: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. Phone 2332. (Address all in for twenty. Sure, all the people say 
communications to this address.) that with its limited appropriaticn the 
Subscription Rates: Three dollars the year. Twenty-five cents the copy. Coast Guard can't retire you on twenty, 


Published Monthly: Speer Publications, Inc. Entered as second-class mail matter and all the gear that is used aboard ship is 
November 1, 1927, at the Fost Uffice, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, 


March 3, 1879 old and obsolete and worn out by the Navy, 
March 3, 1879. 


_ ; ee but don’t go for that. I have found that 
Policy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all ere 5 Si Mn ‘ vit caenaead 
persons who are interested in the U. S. Coast Guard. News published in these all other services are in the same predicament. 
pages is intended to serve as heipful information for all hands but must not They all have to go through Congress, and 
be construed as being official. This publication enjoys close liaison with Coast ‘ ‘ > z Se > tt 
Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication the Coast Guard isn’t financially worse than 
places it in a better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guard rone else. so when you get letters for 
than would an official relationship. The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves || anyone else, so en } ge 
the Coast Guard — unofficially, aggressively, vigorously. your gripe column, tell them that. 











Advertising Representative And if any Coast Guardsman thinks he 
SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC. has it bad and is being mistreated, tell him 
New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. | to join the Marine Corps if he wants to find 


Atlanta Detroit St. Louis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco three-man_ station requires no relief when 


: . ToT c at | 2 man goes on liberty; the Two and One 
Volume 2 AUGUST, 1954 8% = No. 9 | 





man stations do. To be a Light Station 
man you MUST be a boatswain mate, 
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out just how easy he really has it. It doesn’t 
make any difference what kind of duty he 
has, he has it three times better than we do. 
I served on four ships during my three 
years, and all of them were hard to take 
then, but I'd gladly take them now. We 
had good hot chow, and we slept in a bed 
with clean sheets; we didn’t have a rifle to 
sleep with, and clean, and stand inspection 


every morning. We didn’t drill for an hour 
each morning; we didn’t cat “‘C rations 
in the field, and we didn’t sleep in tents on 
wet ground, and wade through mud, and 
fight off mosquitoes, and we didn't have 
gear to clean and care for and be inspected 
monthly and semi-monthly This 
consists of an entrenching tool and bayonet, 
which has never been seen with a tiny speck 


gear 


These two pictures depict the swearing-in ceremonies that recently took place in the 
Main Treasury Building in Washington, when Secretary of the Treasury, George M. 
Humphrey administered the oath of office to Admirals Richmond and Hirshfield. The 
top photo shows Secretary Humphrey administering the oath of office to Vice Admiral 
Alfred C. Richmond. The lower photo shows Rear Admiral Hirshfield taking the oath 


of office as Assistant Commandant. 


In each of these two photos, Assistant Secretary 


of the Treasury H. Chapman Rose is pictured holding the Bible, which is an integral 


part of these solemn ceremonies. 
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scabbards for both, 
belt, canteen, 
jungle kit, shelter half. pancho, suspender 
straps, tent rolls, one blanket and first aid 
kit. 

Well, I hope you will print this letter 
in your MAGAZINE so the guys I once 
griped to will see how maladjusted I was at 
the time 

And 


get rich as a civilian, I've 


of rust on them, two 


packs, mess gear, cartridge 


for those that plan to get out and 


got news for them, 


too. You can’t do it! I stayed out forty- 


three days, and | had to come back to some 


thing. There just wasn’t any work a man 


could ‘ive on out ll 


there so Il here 
January, 56. then it is 
the good ole CG for me 


was an 


stay 

co my best until 

I thought a man 

idiot to stay in the CG, but now 

I know why. Some of the guys I was sta 
mn 


tioned with will think I've lost my rocker, 


but I'm just giving sood sound advice 
to someone who migl ave the same con 
ception I once had 

\ 


Very sincerely yours 


\. YOUNG, CPI 

Reader Declares Rotation System 
Should Not Disrupt Efficiency 

Boothbay 

| have followed the 


JAMI USMC 


Maine 


letters 


Harbor 


many which 


come from men who are on their first en- 


listment and most likely will not go any 
further, and are comp aining about the rota 
with them. 


tion system I cannet agrec 


st of all. the Coast 
run like the Navy. Second, it is im 


GOOD men be obtained and 


Guard is too small 


rative that 


remain prett 


well set {1 on Lifeboat: and 


Light Stations because of small boat hand 


ling. Under the rotation plan, a man would 


ust getting dependable and know the 


yf th 


land when off he’d go. Many a 
1an who was Crack-a-Ja board ship 
has turned out to | ’ ‘ a ymplete 
funk as you can b 1 a Light or a 
Lifeboat Station. Some never do make the 
grade. I've seen many of these and I have 
{ years in the service and I might say my 

were served aboard ship. 
I think a lot of 


these guys 


were misinformed about station duty 


a racket I 


being 
have lifeboat 


ind light 


served aboard 


stations, Lighthouse relief keeping 


station duty. Here is a little about it all 


First off. Lifeboat stations are loaded with 
well as regular work 


drills as routine and 


boat jobs. Liberty consi of one “‘forty 


cight’’ a week the station isn’t too short 
been for 
lucky and 
are not on an Island station you might get 
ne night liberty 
in between liberty. 


handed, which they to have 


the past four years. If you're 


six-to-twelve) 


(usually 


let's take 
work routine 


And as for light stations, first 
More dri!! 


watches liberty runs six 


the stag stations 
and six-hour 
days for every twenty-four spent on board 
if landing conditions are suitable. On the 
landing conditions are 
into the 
station or depot that supplies your transpor 
tation and they can usually find a four or at 


day you return, if 


not good you report Coast Guard 


least a two hour watch for you. 


Now let's take the family stations. A 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Get Acquainted With— 


The Commandant 


The Commandant of the U. S. Coast Guard 


Vice Admiral Alfred C. Richmond 


Vice Admiral Alfred Carroll Richmond, United 
States Coast Guard, was born on 18 January 1902, 
at Waterloo, Iowa. Moving to Virginia with his 
family when he was 10, he attended preparatory 
school in the Washington, D. C., area, and entered 
George Washington University at the age of 16 to 
study engineering. At the same time, he was employed 
at the U. S. Naval Observatory. 

In July, 1922, having taken the competitive en- 
trance examination, he accepted an appointment as 
a cadet at the Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
Conn., and in 1924, was graduated senior man in his 
class. Commissioned Ensign on 1 October, 1924, he 
subsequently was promoted in rank as follows: Lieu- 
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tenant (jg), 1 October, 1926; Lieutenant, 1 October, 
1928; Lieutenant Commander, 16 October, 1932; 
Commander, 17 July, 1942; Captain, 1 June, 1943; 
and Rear Admiral, 10 March, 1950, when he took 
the oath of office as Assistant Commandant. 

From November, 1924, to September, 1926, he 
served as aide to the Commandant at Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. During this as- 
signment, he performed temporary duty from May 
to July, 1925, as an aide to the commanding officer 
of the Special Patrol Force operating against rum 
runners off New York, and the Special Service Squad- 
ron off the Massachusetts coast. He was commended 
for efficient service in this work. 
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You are looking at the finest private airport in 
the world. 

It is at the doorstep of the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany. 

Its facilities and equipment for ground and 
flight testing, servicing, delivery and modification 
of government-contracted aircraft—and the facili- 
ties of the adjacent Seaplane Base (not shown) — 
are saving our government and the taxpayer mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

The increasingly critical problem of military 
demands upon commercial airports recently has 


OE 


MEAA FE TER! @& 


BALTIMORE -MARYLANODO 
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paved invitation 


attracted official attention. The expense, delay and 
inefhciency of dependence upon over-crowded pub- 
lic facilities approaches serious proportions. 

‘loday, Martin’s airport facilities permit unin- 
terrupted scheduling of critical flight operations 
and official business traffic. 

If you have business here, this is a “paved invita- 
tion” to enter the pattern at the Martin airport, 
and come in for a landing. 

You will arrive at the threshold of one of the 
finest design, development and production opera- 
tions in the world. 


You will hear more about Martin! 
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In September, 1926, he began a two-year period of 
duty on the staff of the Coast Guard Academy. While 
on this assignment he served temporarily on the Cutter 
MOJAVE from June to September, 1927, and par- 
ticipated in the cadet practice cruise on the Destroyer 
SHAW during the summer of 1928. In October, 
1928, he took a course at the Sperry Gyro Compass 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and then was assigned to the 
Cutter PONTCHARTRAIN as navigator. His next 
assignment was aboard the Destroyer WAIN- 
WRIGHT, where he served as executive officer from 
July to November of 1930. 

Upon leaving the WAINWRIGHT he reported 
for duty to the Coast Guard Representative at the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Navy Yard, and was assigned as 
executive officer to the Destroyer HERNDON, Flag- 
ship of Division III, Destroyer Force, when that ship 
was placed in commission. In May, 1932, he began 
in connection with small arms training at Coast Guard 
detachments located in Cascade, Md., Camp Curtis 
Guild, Wakefield, Mass., and Quantico, Va. He re- 
turned to Coast Guard Headquarters in August of 
that year, and two months later, became executive 
officer aboard the Cutter HAIDA. 

From September, 1935, until May, 1941, he served 
another tour of duty at Headquarters. Assigned to a 
resident law course at George Washington University, 
he was awarded a degree of Juris Doctor “‘with dis- 
tinction’’ in June, 1938. Two months later he as- 
sumed duty in the Office of Operations, with collateral 
duty as assistant to the Engineer-in-Chief in preparing 
permanent land records for property held by the 
government for Coast Guard use, and also aided in 
preparing certain law enforcement education material. 
In July, 1939, he went to London, England, as rep- 
resentative of the Treasury Department, and to serve 
as a delegate of the United States at an International 
Whaling Conference. 

In May, 1941, he was ordered to Baltimore, Md., 
for duty in connection with outfitting the Maritime 


Service Training Ship AMERICAN SATLOR, and 


ign ee 


ae 


assumed command of this ship when it was placed 
in commission. While the AMERICAN SAILOR 
was stationed at Port Hueneme, Cal., he was given 
command of the Maritime Service Training Station 
there, in February, 1942. 

From October, 1942, to February of the following 
year, he served as commanding officer of the Cutter 
HAIDA, and then was attached to the staff of the 
District Coast Guard Officer, Third Naval District, 
for duty in connection with Merchant Marine In- 
spection. Among his duties were those of examining 
officer and hearing officer. Transferred overseas in 
July, 1942, he became the Senior Coast Guard Officer 
at the U. S. Coast Guard Merchant Marine Hearing 
Unit in London. 

He received the Bronze Star “‘for meritorious serv- 
ices as Senior Coast Guard Officer on the Staff cf the 
Commander, United States Naval Forces in Europe’ 
during and after the Normandy invasion. He assisted 
in organizing Coast Guard forces preparing for the 
invasion and contributed to the efficiency of the Mer- 
chant Marine ships sailing invasion routes. 

The French Government also awarded him the 
Croix de Guerre “for exceptionable services’ rendered 
in the liberation of France. : 

In May, 1945, he was assigned to duty at Head 
quarters as Chief, Supply Division. The following 
month he was designated Chief, Program Planning 
Division. In August he became Chief, Budgets and 
Requirements, and Assistant Chief, Planning and 
Control. On 1 July, 1946, he was appointed Chief, 
Planning and Control Staff, and when Headquarters 
was reorganized in 1951, he was designated Chief of 
Staff. 

He was appointed by President Dwight D. Eisen 
hower to the office of Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
with the confirmation of the Congress of the U. S. 
on 13 May, 1954, to succeed Vice Admiral Merlin 
O'Neill upon his retirement on 1 June. With this 
appointment he received the temporary rank of Vice 
Admiral. 





a 
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Ploughing through a boiling surf off the California coast, rugged Coast Guardsmen pull a heavy oar as they head for the open sea. 


Trained to battle the sea under any conditions . . 
in a day's work to a Coast Guardsman. 
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. performing heroic rescue work . . 


. or taking up arms to fight the enemy is all 
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On November 18, 1953, at Jim Creek, 
state of Washington, the world’s most 
powerful transmitter went on the air. 


Admiral Robert B. Carney, Chief of 


Naval Operations, dictated a message to 
all U. S. Naval units. Brigadier General 
David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board 
of RCA, operated the key. A new era 
of instant communication to any point 
in the world—had opened up. 

“Big Jim,” as the transmitter is called, 
uses a giant antenna which stretches 


Tapping out the message 
heard ’round the world 


between 3,000-foot mountains. Its 
1,200,000-watt output is 22 times more 
powerful than the biggest commercial 
radio station in the world. 

That’s how “Big Jim’s” messages get 
through the worst magnetic storm con- 
ditions to reach units in the air, on land, 
on sea—and submarines below the sur- 
face —anywhere in the world! 

For six years RCA has been working 
closely with the Navy on the design and 
engineering of “Big Jim.’ These same 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


RCA engineering facilities are available 
to your branch of service for develop- 
ment, design and production of complete 
communication and electronic systems 
of all kinds. 

RCA Field Engineers, located through- 
out the world, are always available for 
consultation. Or call or write direct to 
the GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT, Engi- 
neering Products Division, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Building 15-4, 
Camden, New Jersey. 


CAMDEN, N.J. 




















Rear ADMIRAL James Albert Hirshfield was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 30 July 1902. He re- 
ceived his early education in San Antonio, Texas, and 
was graduated from Main Avenue High School in 
that city. During 1921 and 1922 he attended the 
University of Texas, and was appointed a cadet in 
the U. S. Coast Guard in July of the latter year. 

Graduated and commissioned an Ensign on 17 
October, 1924, he subsequently was promoted in rank 
as follows: Lieutenant (jg), 17 October 1926; Lieu- 
tenant, 17 October 1928; Lieutenant Commander, 17 
October 1932; Commander, 17 August 1942; Cap- 
tain, | December 1943; Commodore, 1 June 1945; 
(reverted to Captain, 12 February 1948;) and Rear 
Admiral, 1 October 1951. 

The first five years of his career were spent on de- 
stroyers based at New London, Conn. He served on 
the CUMMINGS, HENLEY, WILKES, DOWNES, 
FANNING and CASSIN. 

From 1930 to 1932 he commissioned the Coast 
Guard Cutter HERMES at Bath, Maine, and served 
as her Commanding Officer until June of 1933, when 
he was transferred to the Coast Guard Cutter PONT- 
CHARTRAIN in Norfilk, Va., and served on that 
vessel as Executive Officer for a year. In July of 1934 
he was ordered to the Coast Guard Academy at New 
London, Conn., as an instructor, remaining in that 
detail until 1937. 

From August, 1937, to October, 1940, he was as- 
signed to Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. While on this tour of duty he took a resident 
course of instruction in law at George Washington 
University where he received a Bachelor of Laws de- 
gree in June, 1939. His next assignment placed him 
in command of the Cutter ONONDAGA. Prior to 
detachment from this ship in March, 1942, he also 
served for a short time as Captain of the Port of 
Astoria, Oregon. In May, 1942, he reported for duty 
in connection with outfitting the CITY OF CHAT- 
TANOOGA, and served as Commanding Officer of 
that ship when it was commissioned. 

His next assignment, from September, 1942, to 
May, 1943, was that of Commanding Officer of the 
Cutter CAMPBELL. While he was in command of 
this ship on escort operations in the Atlantic the 
CAMPBELL caught an enemy submarine on the sur- 
face, collided with the sub while attempting to ram 
it, and finally sank it with gunfire. Several prisoners 
were taken. Although injured during the encounter, 
Admiral Hirshfield remained in command 
throughout the action and subsequent operations. 
For “Extraordinary heroism and distinguished service 


Rear 
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in action’ as Commanding Officer of the CAMPBELL 
during this action he received the Navy Cross. He 
also holds the Purple Heart for injuries received at the 
time of the encounter with the submarine. 

Upon termination of his duty as Commanding 
Officer of the CAMPBELL he again was assigned to 
Coast Guard Headquarters where he served as Vice 
Chairman of the Merchant Marine Council. Detached 
from Coast Guard Headquarters he reported as assistant 
District Coast Guard Officer of the 9th Naval District, 
Cleveland, in January, 1945, and in July was desig- 
nated 9th District Coast Guard Officer and promoted 
temporarily to the rank of Commodore which he 
held until 1 November, 1948. He served as District 
Coast Guard Officer and Commander of the 9th Coast 
Guard District until September 1950. 

At that time he returned to Headquarters to serve 
as Assistant Chief, Office of Merchant Marine Safety 
and Vice Chairman of the Merchant Marine Council 
until October 1951, when he was designated Chief, 
Office of Personnel, his current assignment. For a 
collateral duty, in December, 1952, he was designated 
Flag Officer in charge of Reserve affairs. 

He was appointed by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to the office of Assistant Commandant of the 
Coast Guard and confirmed by the Congress of the 
U. S. on 13 May, 1954, assuming duties of his new 
office in June. 
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lh a CLUSS by themselves... IN CONVAIR T-29 “FLYING CLASSROOMS” 


MORE THAN 500 TWIN-ENGINE PLANES BASED ON THE CORVAIR United States Air Force Air Observer Cadets are getting a big 
DESIGN ARE ALREADY IN MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL SERVICE! lift from Convair’s famous T-29 “Flying Classrooms.” These 
multi-place military aircrew trainers are helping to teach the 
CONVAIR-LINER, C-131A, Convair ~*~ : ; , — 
world’s most popular “Flying Samaritan” ABC’s of air power where it counts the most... aloft! 
passenger plane. now in service as air > ain} . ¢ ° ate ore] >» T.99; »** Ty” 
Choite of 30 cirlines prc raph velar The Training C ommand s latest version of the T-29 is the D 
—a combination navigation-bombardment school to train stu- 
dents in all phases of radar, optical bombing, and navigation 
with the same type of equipment installed in combat aircraft. 
The T-29 series, like all Convair aircraft, is the result of 
engineering that aims at the maximum of air power... 


T-29D, pressurized C-131B, still another 
**Flying Classroom."' version of the Convair 


Navigator-bombardier used as an electronic Engineering to the Nth power 
specialist trainer. equipment test bed. 
SAN DIEGO & POMONA. CALIF FORT WORTH @ DAINGERFIELD. TEXAS 
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The 31l-foot Coast Guard Cutter ROCKAWAY is presently on the last leg of the Cadet Training Cruise. The ROCKAWAY was acquired 


by the Coast Guard in 1949 from the Navy’s mothball fleet at Orange, Texas. 


used by the Coast Guard for Ocean Station Vessel duty in the North Atlantic. 


She is a converted seaplane tender type vessel now 


Annual Cadet Cruise 1s Homeward Bound 


Practice Squadron to Reach New London in a Few Days 


The Coast Guard Cadet Practic> 
Squadron, comprised of the bark 
EAGLE and the modern cruising 
cutter ROCKAWAY, departed from 
the port of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
a few days ago and 1s now at sea, 
to New Conn. 
where the Squadron is due to arrive 
on 14 August. 


en route London, 


Captain Carl G. Bowman, the 
Commanding Officer of the EAGLE 


is Squadron Commander. The 


Deputy Squadron Commander 1s 
Captain Karl O. A. Zittel. Com- 
mander Chester I. Steele is Com- 
manding Officer of the ROCKA 


WAY. 
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During the 74-day voyage, the 
Squadron sailed over 8,750 miles. 
The EAGLE made most of the 
voyage under sail, using her 750 
horsepower auxiliary engine only 
when necessary to maintain the 
sailing schedule. 


The Squadron visited three Eu- 
ropean ports: Santander, Spain, 
from June 21 to 25; Amsterdam, 
Netherlands from July 2 to 7; and 
Copenhagen, Denmark, from July 
14 to 19. This was the first visit 
of the Cadet Squadron to Santander. 


Mr. Allen Villiers, well-known 
author and lecturer, sailed with the 


Squadron as a representative of the 
National Geographical Society. Hav- 
ing recorded the voyages of many 
famous sailing vesse.s, both in book 
and short he will write a 
scries of articles, with photographs, 
concerning Cadet training, and the 
many aspects of life aboard the 


EAGLE. 


story, 


The cadets originally boarded the 
EAGLE and ROCKAWAY at the 
Academy on 29 May. Then the 
EAGLE moved to lower New Lon- 
don harbor, passing beneath the 
Gold Star Memorial highway bridge 
which crosses the Thames River at 
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New London between the Academy 
and the open sea. This operation 
meant that the EAGLE’S fore and 
main topgallant masts had to be 
lowered 16 feet to permit clearance 
of the bridge. The EAGLE’S main- 
mast measures 154 feet above the 
water line. Next, the EAGLE en- 
gaged in “‘swinging ship” in Long 
Island Sound to adjust compasses 
and the radio direction finder, and 
to exercise the cadets at sail drills. 
This annual practice cruise had 
been carefully planned to be of cul- 
tural, as well as professional value 
for the Cadets, and is a supplement 
to the military and engineering cur- 
riculum provided during the regu'ar 
academic year at the Academy. 
The visits to European ports pro- 
vided cadets time ashore to enjoy 
themselves and to study the way 
of life, customs and traditions of 
the peoples there. Coast Guard offi- 
cials feel that, by carefully selecting 
the ports-of- call each year, upon 
graduation and commissioning in 
the service the young officer will be 
well-traveled and will have gained 
a keener insight to international 
relations. In this connection, 


a pro- 





“THE GREAT "WHITE BIRD" 


fessor of the Academy General 
Studies Department is assigned to 
the cruise to give the cadets special 
information about the countries in 
which they travel. 

At sea, cadets of the first class 
performed duties normally expected 
of commissioned officers of the Coast 
Guard, while cadets of the third 
class learned leadership from the 
bottom-up, by doing the scores of 
tasks they will someday be training 
others to perform. 

The EAGLE was formerly the 
German Cadet training ship ‘“‘Horst 
Wessel.’’ She was acquired after 
World War II as part of reparations 
to the United States, and was as 
signed to the Coast Guard for use 
at the Academy. 

The EAGLE carries over 22,000 
square feet of sail, and more than 
20 miles of rigging on her three 
masts. She is one of the largest 
sailing ships in the world today in 
use as a Cadet training ship—the 
only one used by the U. S. Govern 
ment. 


Handting the ship presents many 
problems of seamanship, leadersh p 


and opportunity for teamwork sel- 
dom encountered on a more prosaic 
vessel and plenty of jobs re 
quiring strong backs and a good 
supply of elbow grease. Under sail, 
the EAGLE is capable of speeds up 
wards to 16 knots (about 18 miles 
per hour). Last June, on the 1953 
cruise, the EAGLE made a _ fast, 
21-day Atlantic crossing from New 
London to Oslo, Norway: logging 
329 miles on one day of strong 
winds (comparable to the famous 
“Cutty Sark’s’”’ record 363), and 
having to take in the royal sails to 
keep from running-away from the 
ROCKAWAY in the attendant 


heavy seas. 


The ROCKAWAY is typical of 
the Coast Guard's fleet of modern 
cutters. Her normal duties are those 
of an ocean station vessel in the 
North Atlantic. Her home port is 
New York City. She is included as 
a part of the Cadet Squadron to 
provide the cadets of the first class 
an opportunity to practice with the 
modern electronic, ordnance, and 
other equipment which they will 
use in later years as officers. 


is what Cadets at the Coast Guard Academy in New London, Conn., have nick-named their 295-foot train- 


ing bark EAGLE. And that’s the impression she gives in this photo made during her record Atlantic crossing in June, 1953, en route 
from New London to Oslo, Norway. About 200 cadets of the classes of 1955 and 1957 are aboard the EAGLE and the cutter ROCK- 
AWAY. They have visited Santander, Spain, Amsterdam, Netherlands and Copenhagn, Denmark. 
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Carrying a box of his personal gear, a crewman of the grounded freighter OMAR BABUN skims over 100 yards of surf on the Coast 


Guard's breeches buoy to safety ashore. 


Photo by Zeke Midgett 


A Typical Coast Guard Job 


By JOHN FOSTER 


T ne SMALL Honduran freighter OMAR BABUN 
was a day out of Philadelphia bound for Havana 
recently with a cargo of heavy machinery to be usea 
in the construction of a steel mill in Cuba. 


Things were going well for the freighter’s skipper, 
Jose Villa, and her crew of 13—just another routine 
trip to Havana—at least it was until the 194-foot 
wooden hulled, ex-Navy net tender ran smack into a 
roaring gale off the wreck-strewn Outer Banks of 
North Carolina. 


Cargo below decks began moving as the ship rolled 
and pitched in the tremendous seas. Soon the OMAR 
BABUN's shifting cargo was smashing through 
columns and bulkheads, leaks were sprung in the 
hull, the main deck began to buckle. 


Shortly after 1 A.M., Nan Mike Nan, the Coast 
Guard's radio station at Oceana, Va., received a mes- 
sage from the OMAR BARUN: “. . . going to shore 
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to anchor due to bad weather.’”’ About 40 minutes 
later, the Coast Guardsman on watch at NMN, John 
A. Riehl, heard an urgent message from the OMAR 
BABUN on 500 kilocycles: “SOS, SOS. SOS... 
sinking off Cape Hatteras .. ,’’ and a few minutes 
later, ‘*. .. aground Cape Hatteras.’ Seconds after that 
message, the driving wind and rain ripped down the 
freighter’s antenna, silencing her radio. 

Immediately the duty officer in the Fifth District 
Rescue Coordination Center in Norfolk, LTJG Alva 
Carbonette, directed the cutters AGASSIZ, from 
Morehead City, N.C., and the CHEROKEE, from 
Norfolk, to proceed and assist at best available speed. 
Simultaneously he contacted CHBOSN Harold A. 
Glynn, group commander at Cate Hatteras, under 
whose direction beach patrols hurried out into the 
storm from the Chicamacomico, Oregon Inlet and 
Cape Hatteras Lifeboat Stations to scan the shoreline 
for the stricken freighter. 

As a grey dawn broke, SN Ellery C. Midgett, from 
Chicamacomico, spotted the OMAR BABUN hard 
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Chief Boatswain Glynn wades into the surf to help one of the freighter’s crewmen as he comes near shore on the Coast Guard breeches buoy. 


aground about 100 yards offshore several miles north 
of the Chicamacomico station and about 25 miles 
north of Cape Hatteras itself. He couldn’t see any 
sign of life aboard the ship which was being battered 
by an unending succession of breakers. Midgett rushed 
to the nearby old Pea Island Lifeboat Station—-now 
a National Wildlife refuge—and called the ship’s lo- 
cation to Chief Boatswain Glynn at Cape Hatteras. 


With the vessel’s position definitely established, 
Glynn ordered the Coast Guard beach patrols to con- 
verge on the grounded freighter. ‘““We were hoping 
that the OMAR BABUN’s crew hadn’t tried to 
abandon the ship in lifeboats and been drowned before 
we got there,’’ Glynn said. 


Breeches buoy equipment was sped up to the scene 
from Chicamacomico in tow of 1 DDUKW driven by 
SN Ellery Midgett. who had driven back to Chica- 


macomico in the station truck after phoning Glynn. 
Shortly before 8 A.M., BMC Edward B. Midgett, 
of Cape Hatteras, stepped into the rain-lashed surf 


and, with a shoulder gun, fired a messenger line to 
the stranded ship. but it parted before the other neces- 
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Photo by Zeke Midgett 


sary breeches buoy lines could be hauled out to the 
vesse. Another line was fired, and it held. All the 
breeches buoy paraphernalia was rigged without mis- 
hap despite the relentless wind and rain, and the 17- 
man Coast Guard rescue group, aided by five or six 
local civilians, swung into action hauling one survivor 
ashore at a time. (One of the civilian helpers was 
Levene Midgett of Rodanthe—where the Chicama 
comico station is located—who retired from the Coast 
Guard a few months ago as a BMC with 37 years of 
service to his credit. At retirement time he was officer- 
in-charge of .Chicamacomico, where he had been sta- 


tioned since 1938.) 


Coast Guardsmen participating in the rescue opera- 
tion from Cape Hatteras LBS, in addition to Chief 
Boatswain Glynn who directed the entire rescue, were 
BMC Edward B. Midgett. BML1 Edison W. Midgett, 
ENL1 Myron V. Midgett, ENL2 James E. Sawyer, 
SN Donald D. Hill, SA Gilbert L. Henley and SA 
James A. Jacobsen. Those from Chicamacomico in 


addition to Ellery Midgett were BML1 Fred W. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


O-——Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about my standing on the eligibility list for advarce- 
ment to EN1? TI have consulted the Weekly Report 
of Activities and Developments, but have not found 
the desired information therein.—(D.D.M.) 


A—You are No. 73 on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to ENI (P). 
* ¥ * 


Q—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligibility list for future promotion to RD1? 
I am concerned lest the examination that I took for 
such promotion may have gone astray.—(F.W.) 


A—You are No. 7 on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to RDI (P). 


% * * 


Q—In January, 1954, I took the examination for 
advancement to BM1(P). I have never learned whether 
that examination actually reached Headquarters. Can 
you inform me if the examination was properly re- 
ceived and tf I am on the eligtbility list for advance- 


ment to BM1(P).—(DB.Q.) 


A—You are No. 44 on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to BMI (P). 


* * * 


Q-—-Is it posstble for Headquarters to inform me as 
to when I may expect to have my present provrstonal 
rating changed to permanent? (B.H.M.) 


A—It cannot be anticipated when your rating will 
be made permanent. Permanent Appointments are 
issued when vacancies exist in the normal peacetime 
complement. At the present time you are No. 140 on 
the elgibility list for permanent appointment. 

* * * 


Q—Having noted that the next eligibility list for 
advancement to BMV will not be officially published 
until the month of August (1n the Weekly Report) 
I wonder tf Headquarters would be kind enough to 
favor us with information about our standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to BM1. 


A—Brewer is No. 31 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BMI(P) and Guldesse is No. 18. 
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Q—We would like to learn our present standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to permanent 
Chief Petty Officers. 


A—Parmenter is No. 20 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as BMC and Taddei is No. 
70 for permanent appointment as ENC. 

* + * 

Q—-We two men would like to learn our standina 
on the eligibility list for promotion to the rate of EN1 
(P). As advised, we consulted the Weekly Reports, 
but we found no information in the Reports. 


A—Harding is No. 94 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EN1 (P). Cox is No. 69. 
* * * 
OQ—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of Lawrence M. Migita, SNSK (309-513)? 


A—Lawrence M. Migita (309-513) seaman (SK), 
is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter PON- 
CHARTRAIN (WPG-70), Box 1010, Long Beach, 
California. 

* * * 

OQ—I would like to learn the last known address 

of Edward D. Granger, DC2, 295-311. 


A—Edward Dwayne Granger (295-311) damage 
controlman, second class (provisional), was dis- 
charged from the Coast Guard 14 December, 1953. 
His address subsequent to discharge is shown as 4350 
Dean Road, Howell R.R. No. 5, Michigan. 

* + * 
GAL. 432—-USCG 

O—I have studied Personnel Circular No. 8-53 
concerning new sea duty requirements for promotion. 
In order for PO1 to be appointed to CPO, ts tt true 
that he must have 12 months of sea duty as a PO, 
or must he merely have 12 months sea duty tn the 
combined ratings of POI, PO2, and PO3? 


A—It is not true that you must have 12 months 
sea duty as a POI for advancement to CPO. Of the 
12 months sea duty required, only 3 months must 
be above pay grade 4. 

* * * 

O—I would very much Itke to learn if my request 
for retirement ts properly on file at Coast Guard Head- 
quarters. I submitted my request through officta! 
channels, but my request was never acknowledued.— 


(R.D.E.) 


A—Your original application dated 5 June 1951 
is on file at Headquarters and was acknowledged on 14 
June 1951. Your present standing on the eligibility 
list for retirement is No. 259. 

* 4 * 

O—We two men would like to know tf our exann- 
nations for future advancement to POI] were recetved 
at Headquarters and, if recetved. we would like to know 
our position on the eligrbility list. \We have consulted 
the Week!y Report, but have not been aided by tn 
formation found therein. 


A—Howie is No. 45 on the eligibility list for ad 
vancement to DCI(P) and Fingar is No. 170 for 
advancement to EN1 (P). 
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Q—I would like to learn if a date has been set for 
cxamination of men seeking promotion to the rating 
of Chief Yeoman. 

A—No date has been set for the examination of 
men seeking promotion to YNC. 

* + k 

QO-——We wonder tf Headquarters will be good enough 
to supply us with information relative to our standings 
on the list for having Provisional ratings changed to 
Permanent ratings. 

A—Shaffer is No. 7 on the eligibility list for per- 
manent appointment as EMC and Nelms is No. 51 for 
permanent appointment as ENC. 

ok * * 

Q—Does Headquarters anticipate a specialist rating 
for Intelligence Specialists? 

A—Headquarters does not anticipate a specialist 
rating for Intelligence Specialists in the Regular Coast 
Guard. 

ok * * 

Q-—-In January, 1954, I took the examination for 
advancement to BI1(P), but I have never learned 
what the results of that examination were, nor have 
I learned that the exam:nation actually reached Head- 
quarters. Any information will be apprectated.— 
(J.A.M.) 

A—You are No. 2 on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to BT1(P). 

* * * 

O—Can Headquarters inform me of my standing 
on the eligibility list for future advancement to DC 1? 
I have consulted the oficial Weekly Report, but I have 
not found this information in the Weekly Report.-— 
(RM..) 

A—yYou are number 62 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to DCI (P). 

* * o* 

Q—I lack the required sea time for advancement to 
CPO. Would it be possible for me to obtain a 1vatver 
for the required sea time because of my specialty desig- 
nator? 

A—-A waiver will not be granted fer the sea duty 
requirement because of your specialty designator. 

* * * 

O—I would like to know how I stand on the elia- 
bility list for promotion to EN1(P). When my papers 
were submitted to Headquarters, the incorrect state- 
ment was made that I had completed one year of service 
as a 2nd Class Petty Officer when actually I had com- 
pleted two years as a 2nd Class Petty Offcer- 
(L.C.W.) 

A—yYou are No. 79 on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to EN1(P). Upon computation of time 
in rating when establishing your standing on the eligi- 
bility list, you were credited with two years as PO2. 

* * * 

OQ—Can Headquarters inform me whether or not 
the Coast Guard Cutter COURIER rates a QMC in 
the complement? 

A—No, the a lowance for the Coast Guard Cutter 
COURIER calls for a QM1. 
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The Navy Mutual Aid Association 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Washington 25, D.C. 


All Regular Commissioned and Warrant Officers, 
both Permanent and Temporary 
are now Eligible. 


Protection in Force - - $85,000,000 


Assets + St > 2 $28,500,000 


Membership - - 11,500 
SERVING THE NEEDS OF 
NAVY, MARINE CORPS AND COAST GUARD 
OFFICERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS FOR 
THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY! 











Q—I would like to learn the last known military 
or civilian address of Ronald R. Shirley, SN, whose 
last known duty station was the CG Base at Seattle. 
Washington. 

A—Ronnie Roy Shirley (2038-503) seaman, was 
discharged from the Coast Guard 17 February, 1954. 
His address subsequent to discharge is shown as 2476 
West 29th Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 

* . * 


Q—I would like to learn the present address of 
Javan X. Stiner, Y NC. 


A—Javan X. Stiner (277-155) chief yeoman (pro 
visional), is now attached to the Port Security Unit, 
U. S. Coast Guard c/o Captain of the Port Office 
Pier 70, Seattle 4, Washington. 

* ok 


* 


O—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about my position on the eligibility list for prospective 
advancement to Storekeeper first-class permanent? 
(D.M.W.) 

A—You are No. 148 on the eligibility list for per- 
manent appointment as SK 1. 

* * * 

O—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about my standing on the eligtbility list for having 
my present rating changed from Provtstonal to Per- 
manent ?— (E.E.O.) 

A—yYou are No. 7 on the eligibility list for per- 
manent appointment as RMI. 
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OQ—We would very much like to learn where we 
stand on the eligtbility list for having our respective 
rates changed from provisional to permanent.— (J.J.C. 


and A.R.N.) 


A—Campbell is No. 47 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as ENC and Neal is No. 57 
for permanent EN1. 

* * * 


Q—-Can Headquarters inform me of my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to AL1? I have 
looked for this information in the Weekly Report of 
Activities and Developments, but have not found the 
desired information. 


A—-You are presently No. 11 on the eligibility list 
for advancement to AL1(P). 
* * * 


QO—Can Headquarters favor me with the addcess 
of Richard Lewellen, who served at Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, early in 1952, and whose home ts San Dtego, 
California? 


A—A search of the files at Coast Guard Head- 
quarters fails to reveal a record of Richard Lewellen as 
an enlisted member of the U.S. Coast Guard. However, 
there is a record of one Robert J. Llewellyn (290-940) 
radioman, third class, who is now attached to the 
Coast Guard Cutter CHAUTAUQUA (WPG-41), 
Government Island, Alameda, California. It may be 
that this is the man in whom you are interested. 


O—I would like to learn if there is any chance of 
my husband retiring from active duty during this year 
of 1954. He ts serving as a Warrant Boatswain and 
his number ts 26849.—(A.M.D.) 


A—The date on which your husband may expect 
retirement cannot be anticipated at this time. However, 
his application will be considered in any future selec- 
tion of men for retirement under Title 14, United 
States Code, Section 355. His present standing on the 
eligibility list is No. 161. 

+ * * 

OQ—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligibility list for future retirement?—(G.W.J.) 

A—Your present standing on the eligibility list is 
No. 248. 


* o * 

Q—I would very much like to learn my standing 
on the eligibility list for retirement under provisions 
of the Enlisted Retirement Law.—(A.E.D.) 


A—yYour present standing on the list is No. 218. 


Bs * ok 


Q—Can Headquarters let me know my position on 
the eligibility list for future retirement? Can Head- 
quarters also let me know tf at the present time, I am 
entitled to the customary 10 per cent for good conduct? 


—(E.J.R.) 


A—Your present standing on the list is No. 180. 
Your marks in conduct have been averaged up to and 
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including 26 July, 1952, the date of your last re- 
enlistment, and it has been found, as of that date, that 
your average mark in conduct is sufficiently high to 
entitle you to the additional 10 per cent for good 
conduct. 

* * 

(2Q—Can Headquarters favor us with information 
about the number of RMC’s in the Coast Guard at 
the present time, and the number that are authorized? 

A—-There are 101 RMC’s authorized and 118 on 
board. 

* ae * 

O—I would like to learn what ts the authorized 
complement of AMC's tn the Coast Guard and what ts 
the existing complement. 

A ‘7 here are I] 


board. 


AMC's authorized and 14 on 


* * * 


QO—I would ltke to learn of my standing on the 
eligibility list for retirement under provisions of the 
Enlisted Retirement Law.—(E.W.R.) 

A—-Your present standing is No. 158. 

* * * 

Q—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligibility list for future retirement under pro- 
visions of the Enlisted Retirement Law?—(L.E.G.) 

A—Your present standing on the list is No. 184. 

a * * 

(I have more than 25 years of service and would 
ltke to learn if I am on the eligibility list for early 
retirement ?— (W.H.R. ) 

A—In view of your declination to accept retirement 
on | April, 1954, you were advised by Headquarters 
letter of 18 March, 1954 that your name had been 
removed from the eligibility list and that it would 
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“Yes, I know we'll go out as soon as you finish reading this 
month's U. S. CoAst GUARD MAGAZINE!” 


be necessary for you to submit another written applica 
tion should you desire to be considered for future re- 
tirement. Headquarters has no record of receipt of 
a new application from you. 

* * * 

O—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of one Ensign Thorson (or Thoreson) who graduated 
from O.C.S. tn November, 1953. 

A—ENS Douglas L. Thoreson (40459), USCGR 
c/o Commanding Officer, Port Security Unit U.S. 
Coast Guard, P-O. Box 2386, Custom House Station, 
New Orleans 16, La. 

* * * 

Q—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of John A. Schitckley (289-771) FN, last known 
to be serving tn the 14th District? 

A—The files at Coast Guard Headquarters indicate 
that John Arthur Schickley (289-779), fireman, has 
been transferred to the 8th Coast Guard District, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

* + * 

O—Can Headquarters favor me with the standing 
on the retirement list of Leonard (n) Elliott (203 
126) ENC, USCG? 

A—The present standing on the eligibility list for 
20-year enlisted retirement of Leonard Elliott (203 
126) ENC is No. 336. 

+ * * 

OQ—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about my standing on the list for future retirement?- 
(M.Y.) 

A—Your present standing on the list is No. 162. 

*x * * 

Q-—Can Headquarters inform me as to my standing 
on the list for having my Provisional rate changed to 
Permanent ?—(L.W.D.) 

A—You are number 5 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as ENC, 
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Q—I would like to learn tf there ts any chance of 


my husband being retired within the next year. 
(C.B.) 


A-—The original application of your husband 1s 
on file at Headquarters and his present standing on the 
eligibility list is No. 337. ‘The date on which he may 
expect retirement cannot be anticipated at this time. 

* * * 

Q-—I would like to learn how many men hold the 

designator of Draftsman Structorial (DMS). 


A—At the present time there are eight men holding 
the designator (DMS) 

* + * 

O—I was advanced to YN1(P) on 1 December. 
1952, and I would very much like to learn where I 
stand on the list of those who are to have their rates 
made permanent.—(P.F.S.) 


A—yYou are number 65 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as YNI. 
K ok so 


COIs Headquarters making any permanent CPO's 
at the present time? If so, | would like to be informed 
of my standing on the list to have my rate changed 


from Provistonal to Permanent.—(E.D.O. ) 


A—Permanent appointments for CPO are made 
when vacancies exist in the normal peace time comple- 
ment. You are No. 25 on the eligibility list for per- 
manent appointment as ENC, 

Ak * * 

O—I would like to learn the present status of my 

OCS application dated 9 November, 1953.—(N.A.) 


A—Headquarters records indicate that you were 
idministered the Officer Qualification Test on 9-30-53 
nd that you would process an application at the office 
if the Commander, 13th Coast Guard District. To 
date, your completed application has not been received 
for final review. 

* * ok 

O—1I would very much Itke to learn where J] stand 
on the list for prospective advancement to Damage 
Control Chief. (59-5:) 


A—You are number 1 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as Chief Damage Controlman. 
* ee * 

O—Is it possible to supply me with the address of 
Larry A. Burnham, FN, who was stationed at the 
Academy about one year ago, but who may be ds- 
charged from the Coast Guard at this time? I would 
also like to have the service address of Darrow, SKC, 
(first name unknown) and George Hamkalo, PH}. 

A—tLaurier Andrew Burnham (285-355) Fire- 
man, is now attached to the Cutter UNIMAK (WAVP- 
379), Boston 13, Massachusetts. 

Alfred (202-151) chief store- 
keeper (provisional), is now attached to the Coast 
Guard Academy, New London, Connecticut. 

George Hamkalo (206-897) photographer's mate, 
first class, is now attached to the Third Coast Guard 
District, 80 Lafayette Street, New York, 13, New 
York. 
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Charles Darrow 


Q—I1 would very much Itke to learn the address of 
Raymond Palma, BM3, whose home address is on 
Staten Island. 

A-—The files at Coast Guard Headquarters indicate 
that Raymond Leo Palmer (2013-416), boatswain’'s 
mate, third class, was discharged from the Coast Guard 
on 22 August, 1952. His address subsequent to dis- 
charge is shown as 110 Longfellow Avenue, Staten 
Isiand, New York. On 22 August, 1952, he enlisted 
in the Coast Guard Reserve and is now serving in an 
inactive status. 

* ok * 

O—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
relative to whether or not my conduct record will en- 
title me to the customary ten per cent pay when I am 
retired.—(N.A.P.) 

A—Your marks in conduct have been averaged up to 
and including 6 October, 1951, date of your last re- 
enlistment, and as of that date they are sufficiently high 
to entitle you to the additional 10 per cent pay for 
good conduct. 

x + 

OQ—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligtbrlity list for future advancement to YN1 
in the Reserve? I took the service-wide examination 
on 29 April, 1954. 

The grading of the service-wide written examina- 
tions has not yet been completed. The results will be 
promulgated to the Districts in the near future. If a 
man passes the written examination and meets the 
other requirements as outlined in paragraph 4 of Re- 
serve Circular 6153, he may be advanced in rating 


by the District Commander. 


Q—I would like to learn if the Coast Guard ts plan- 
ning at present to take action that will permit civilian 
employes to retire at 60 years of age. 

A—Civilian employes of the Coast Guard who are 
under Civil Service Retirement System may retire at 
their option at 60 years of age after 30 years of service. 

* * * 


O—Can Headquarters favor me with the last hnown 
address of Roy C. Bonom, CPO, who was last sta- 
tioned at the Air Station, Ford Island, Honolulu, T. H. 


A—A search of the files at Coast Guard Head- 
quarters fails to reveal a record of Roy C. Bonom as an 
enlisted member of the U. S. Coast Guard. However, 
there is a record of one Roy Joseph Bonam (101-0893 
chief aviation electronicsman, who was retired from 
the Coast Guard on 1 June, 1952. He died on 5 Sep- 
tember, 1953. It may be that this is the man in whom 
you are interested. 

. * * 

Q—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Thomas M. Kelly, DC2, who was discharged from 
the Fifth District in November, 1953? 

A—Thomas Michael Kelly (288-512) damage 
controlman, second class (provisional), was dis- 
charged from the Coast Guard 25 November, 1953. 
His address subsequent to discharge is shown as 7041 
S. Sangamon Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Q—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Lathen J. Smith, SN, who was last known to be 
stattoned aboard the Cutter ABSECON? Also I would 
lthe the last known address of Grover W. Westmore- 
land, SN, whose last known address was the Base at 
Berkley, Virginia. 

A—Lathan Smith, Jr., seaman(BM), is now at- 
tached to the Cutter ABSECON (WAVP-374), P.O. 
Box 4547, Berkley Station, Norfolk 6. Virginia. 

Grover W. Westmoreland, seaman, is now attached 
to the Post Security Unit, U.S. Coast Guard, P.O. 
30x 4531, Berkley Station, Norfolk 6, Virginia. 

* * + 


Q—I would like to learn tf the following qualifica- 
tions, each of which I possess, will qualify me for 
assignment with Coast Guard Intelligence. Finger 
Print Identification, Civil and Criminal Investigation, 
Handwriting Identification, Typewritng Identification, 
Firearms Identification, Modus Operandi, and Police 
Photography. If these qualifications have no bearing 
for assignment to Coast Guard Intelligence, can Head- 
yuarters favor me with same?-—(H.N.S.) 

A—Qualifications for Intelligence duty are con- 
tained in Section 0301 of the Intelligence Manual-— 
CG-282. Assignment is contingent on many factors 
among which are: a. Training at Treasury Law En- 
fercement School, Criminal Investigator’s course at 
the Army Provost Marshal General’s School, Basic 
Investigations course at the Army Counter Intelligence 
Corps School, or other comparable schoo's of the Navy 
or Air Force. plus three months satisfactory service at a 
district intelligence office. b. Completion of a satisfac- 
tory background investigation. 

The qualifications listed in your inquiry certainly 
have a bearing and shou'd be set forth in detail in the 
event you desire to submit any official request for 
training or assignment. HQ records fail to reflect these 
qualifications and show only that you were unem 
ployed at the time of enlistment and the only previous 
employment indicated was at an auto court. 

* * * 


O—Can Headquarters favor me with the address of 
Hubert Andrews, EN2, whose last station was the 
Cutter CACTUS? 

A search of the fi'es at Headquarters fails to reveal 
a record of a Hubert Andrews, engineman, second class. 
However, there is a record of one Herbert Winslow 
Andrews, engineman, second class (P), who was 
aboard the CACTUS from 23 March, 1951 to 1 De- 
cember, 1952. Subject-named man was discharged 
from the Coast Guard 1 December, 1952. His address 
subsequent to discharge is shown as Nauset Beach 
Road, Orleans, Massachusetts. On 1 December, 1952, 
he enlisted in the Coast Guard Reserve and is now 
serving in an inactive status. It may be this is the man 
in whom you are interested. 

+ * * 


O—We would very much Itke to earn the present 
address or the last known address of a young man 
named Cect! Mason who recently served in the Coast 
Guard and was stationed at Thomas Point Light Sta- 
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“There must be something wrong with it. It keeps hitting things.” 
Drive With Care. The Life You Save May Be Your Own! ) 


His last known home address was 
1223 Bay Ridge Avenue, Annapolis, Maryland. This 
man may still be tn the Coast Guard. but all our 
effcrts to reach him have fatled. 

A—Cecil Mason (220-301) boatswain’s mate, 
first class, is now attached to the Thomas Point Shoal 
Light Station, U.S. Coast Guard, Box 124, Annapo- 
lis, Maryland. 


tron, Maryland. 


* * * 


O—Can Headquarters favor me with the addresses 
of the following four men: Gary Irwin, Car! E. Story, 
Melvin Schlant. James Nielsen. 

A—Gary Allen Irwin (310-905) seaman appren- 
tice, is now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard Air 
Station, P.O. Box 2409, San Diego 12, California. 

Carl E. Story (309-061) seaman apprentice. is 
now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter WINONA 
(WPG-65), Port Angeles, Washington. 

Melvin J. Schlant (309-181) seaman apprentice, 
is now attached to the Brown Point Light Station, 
U. S. Coast Guard, Box 466, Route 6, Tacoma, 
Washington. 

James H. Nielsen (309-177) seaman apprentice, is 
now attached to the Coast Guard Lightship WAL 
612, c/o Coast Guard Depot, Yerba Buena Island, 
San Francisco, California. 
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OQ—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of Fred R. Jackson, who graduated from the 
Engineman School in Class B-151 on September 21, 
1953? And can Headquarters favor me with the ad- 
dress of Lee Roy Stilly, who ts located somewhere in 
the 14th District? 

A—The files at Coast Guard Headquarters indicate 
that Fred Redmond Jackson (308-225), engineman, 
third class (provisional), is attached to Bond's Life- 
boat Station, Beach Haven, New Jersey. 

The files indicate that Lee Roy Stilly (290-795) 
fireman (EN), is now attached to the Coast Guard 
Base, Sand Island, P.O. Box 499, Honolulu, T. H. 


* * * 


O-——Am I entitled to wear the Good Conduct Ribbon 
and the National Defense Ribbon? I am now tn my 
seventh year in the USCGR, and have a perfect atten- 
dance record for drills since our Reserve Unit was 
(M.E.C.) 

A—-You are not eligible for the Good Conduct 
Medal because you do not have three years of con- 
tinuous active duty to your credit. 


formed 


You are not eligible for the National Defense Service 
Medal because your service from 27 June, 1950 was 
for training only. 

Your attention is invited to the provisions of Chap- 
ter 9 Personnel Manual. 

* * x 


O—It ts my beltef that I was entitled to be given the 
rate of DC2 when I re-enlisted in the Coast Guard, 
my claim being based upon the fact that I have served 
the Coast Guard without broken service. While serv- 
ing a four-year enlistment from 1947 to 1931, I 
made the rate of DC2. I was then discharged, but I 
immediately joined the Coast Guard Reserve in an 
inactive status. After approximately one year, I was 
informed that I had been placed tn the Ready Reserve. 
While serving tn the Ready Reserve, I continually re- 
cerved Coast Guard correspondence addressed to me 
with my Reserve identification number and my rate 
of DC2. After spending three years in the Coast Guard 
Reserve 1 immediately re-enlisted in the regular Coast 
Guard. but was given the rate of SN rather than the 
rate of DC2.—(GR.) 

A——The current instructions governing reenlistment 
qualifications provide that former Coast Guard per- 
sonnel discharged in the pay grade equivalent to petty 
In accordance with these instructions your 
grade E-3, if more than 2 years has elapsed since 
officer, second class, may expect to be reenlisted in pay 
reenlistment was authorized in the rating of Seaman. 


discharge. 


* * * 


O-—On July 11, 1951, I was discharged from the 
Coast Guard and re-enlisted on July 12, 1951, whrle 
serving in the 14th District. At the time I re-enlisted. 
you could only draw travel allowance from the port of 
embarkation nearest your home, which tn my _ case 
was from New York, New York, to my home in 
Wallace. North Carolina, so I only drew $33.00 travel 


allowance. 
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In October, or November, 1951, there was an 
amendment to Joint Travel Regulations which stated 
anyone re-enlisting on or before 1 August, 1951, 
would draw travel allowance from the port of em- 
barkation nearest their duty station overseas. 

At the time I re-enlisted, | was granted 30 days’ 
re-enlistment leave and actually performed the travel 
to my home, while on leave. Transportation was 
furnished from Honolulu, T.H., to San Franctsco, 
California, by Government Transport. 

The question ts: ‘“‘Am I entitled to travel allowance 
from San Francisco, California, to my home, Wallace, 
North Carolina, which would be a difference of approx- 
imately $166.00?” 

A—The answer to your question is negative. The 
change to the Joint Travel Regulations referred to 
became effective on 1 August, 1951. Therefore. per- 
sonnel discharged and reenlisted prior to the effective 
date of the change are entitled only to mileage allow- 
ance under regulations in effect at time of discharge. 





A Typical Coast Guard Job 


(Continued from Page 15) 











Gray, officer-in-charge of the station, and SN Curtis 
E. Scarborough. Aiding in the rescue from Oregon 
Inlet were Officer-in-Charge BMC Woodrow Edwards, 
ENC Homer T. Marlow, ENL1 Clarence B. Jeanette, 
BM2 Harold K. Barnett, FNEN Elton R. Barnett 
and SN William B. O'Neal. 


“All the crewmen got ashore okay,’’ Glynn said. 
“Some of them got their feet wet in the trip across 
the water in the breeches buoy, but that’s about all. 
Most of them brought as much of their personal be- 
longings ashore as possible when we pulled them 
across. 


After he had been brought ashore, Captain Villa, 
of the OMAR BABUN, explained to his rescuers that 
he was afraid his ship would sink, so he headed for 
shore to anchor, then as the freighter’s condition 
worsened in the wild seas, he decided his only chance 
was to ground the ship as near the shoreline as possible 
and abandon the vessel. 


The AGASSIZ, commanded by LT. P. S. Branson, 
was sent back to Morehead City before she got to the 
grounding since the OMAR BABUN was beyond 
refloating and her crew had been safely removed. On 
her way down from Norfolk, the CHEROKEE, skip- 
pered by LCDR Hersey C. Forehand, was diverted to 
the aid of a tanker whose stearing gear was inoperative 
2 few miles northeast of where the OMAR BABUN 
had been beached. 

That night the tired survivors, Hondurans and 
Cubans, ate and slept at the Oregon Inlet and Little 
Kinnakeet Lifeboat Stations. Next day as they left 
in the company of immigration officials, the OMAR 
BABUN lay broadside to the beach, the sea pouring 
in and out of her broken hull, another wreck to add 
to the bulging list of Hatteras area victims. 
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4 DIRECTOR PLANE CONTROLS 
DRONE BY RADIO 


3S OBEYS DIRECTOR PLANE'S COMMANDS— 
FLIES THROUGH ATOMIC CLOUDS 


@ USAF PILOTLESS. DRONE 
RECEIVES FLIGHT COMMANDS 


ws 
si a @ DIRECTOR PLANE TRANSFERS 
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STATION FOR LANDING 


Pilotless Jets Penetrate 
Atomic Cloud in Tests 


BRING BACK DATA PREVIOUSLY IMPOSSIBLE TO SECURE 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


ea Mix the drama of atomic tests and 
pilotless flight and it’s page one news. 
Such was the case when the U. S. Air 
Force thrust pilotless jet drones into the 
heart of atomic clouds and landed them 
safely — with their cargo of mice and 
monkeys — for scientific study by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

s The story behind the testing of the 
effect of radiation on animals is one of 
pilotless flight, “beep” pilots and precise 


Sperry controls. Lockheed QF-80 drones, 
specially equipped with Sperry remote 
flight control systems, fly through atomic 
clouds guided by radio and radar. 


ws These drones are flown remotely by 
skilled USAF pilots who use “beep” 
boxes to command them — either from 
director planes in the air or control 
stations on the ground for take-off and 
landing. Under their radio commands 
the drone takes off, at the proper speed 
retracts its landing gear, climbs to the 
desired altitude, banks and turns and 
keeps the airspeed necessary to arrive at 


en OR 


an exact point in the atomic cloud at a 
prescribed second. 


ws This remarkable flight control system 
brings the drone through the awesome 
turbulence of the atomic cloud under 
complete control—on course and altitude. 
Returning to its airbase, the radiation- 
saturated drone lands as precisely as 
though a veteran pilot were at its controls. 
w Sperry is an old hand at pilotless flight. 
It developed the first guided missile—an 
aerial torpedo for the Navy — back in 
1915. And since 1912, Sperry has been 
the leader in developing automatic flight 
controls for piloted flight. Sperry auto- 
matic pilots are installed on military and 
commercial planes the world over. 
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REPLACES BOATS—Newfoundland fishing areas are now Helicopters, Limited. The versatile S-55 does more effec- 
patrolled by helicopter. The Fisheries ‘Department of _ tive work than the several boats it replaces, and is avail- 
Canada operates this Sikorsky S-55, leased from Okanagan’ able for official inspections and any emergency use. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


PIONEERING AIRLINE— Mohawk Airlines has added a COPTERS ON THE MOVE—First helicoptor of the Army’s 
Sikorsky S-55 to pioneer scheduled helicopter passenger 328th Helicopter Transportation Company comes aboard 
service on part of its certificated routes. It is the second a Navy Carrier bound for Germany. The Company is 
scheduled American passenger airline to use Sikorskys. _ the first such Army helicopter unit sent to Europe. Equip- 
Large, twin-engine helicopters eventually may be used by _ ped with 21 Sikorsky H-19s, its mission includes medical 
.the airline to replace some of its fixed-wing equipment. evacuation, air supply and cargo or troop movement. 











WINGS OF MERCY—A Sikorsky helicopter, 
with rotors whirling, is shown in battle-torn 
Dien Bien Phu receiving French soldiers 
wounded in the heroic defense of the Indo- 
China stronghold. A stretcher bearer (right), 
rushes off for another casualty to be evacu- 
ated to a military hospital at Hanoi. The 
Sikorsky S-55 helicopter flew mercy mis- 
sions in the thick of the Indo-China battle. 





SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 





“To Protect and 
Defend Your 
Country” 


Being the Remarks at the 
68th Commencement Exercises 
at the Coast Guard Academy 


Elbert P. Tuttle 


Chief Counsel of the Treasury Department 


cA FEW DAYS AGO I received 
from General Lemuel C. Shepherd, 
Jr., Commandant of the United 
States Marine Corps, an illustrated 
history published by the Marines, 
entitled ‘The Recapture of Guam.” 
This litthk book brought back to 
my mind most vividly, both by 
picture and text, days and nights of 
high purpose and achievement by 
American arms in one of the momen- 
tous battle of the War with Japan. 
It seems appropriate for me to men- 
tion this event today, because it 
gave me my first strong tie bond 
of common interest with the United 
States Coast Guard. For, in the 
great armada of ships that stood off 
the shores of Guam on that July 
day in 1944, the great American 
Service which you are today entering 
officers well 


as commissioned was 


represented. 

I deeply appreciate the privilege 
that has been given me today to 
speak to the graduating class of 
1954, since it affords me an oppor- 
tunity in such a public way to pay 
tribute to a Service of the 
United States Army, in which, as 
a civilian soldier, I have maintained 
an active interest for 35 years. White 
it is a far cry, both in years and 
miles, to that mid-Pacific July 
of 1944, and while it 1s 
difficult to imagine a greater contrast 
with the surroundings of this beaut- 
iful spot on a peaceful spring after- 


sister 


morning 
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noon, it is not difficult for me to 
call to mind that earlier and distant 
picture. When I do, I am nearly 
overwhelmed with a feeling of pride 
and satisfaction at the great display 
of America’s might and purpose 
that met the eyes of the Japanese 
defenders of Guam as they awoke 
on that fateful morning. 

I say it is not difficult to conjure 
up this picture. Nor is it hard to 
see again a similar scene nine months 
later when the largest fleet of battle 
and troop ships ever to assemble in 
a singe operation lay off the coast 
of Okinawa to commence the battle 
that rang down the curtain of the 
Pacific War. I suppose the reason 
that it is not difficult to call these 
stirring pictures to mind is that 
every American is thrilled by a 
demonstration of his country’s mili- 
tary might. Furthermore, nearly 
every American boy is born with 
two strong sentiments—one: a love 
of country; and the other: a love 
for the sea. I am sure you do not 
need to be reminded by me that 
these two sentiments will play a 
great part in every day of your lives 
as commissioned officers in the 
United States Coast Guard. They 
have combined during the history 
of our Republic to produce the finest 
tradition of naval performance in 
time of war and an equally fine 
tradition of maritime 
time of peace. 
great traditions 


service in 
To both of these 
the Coast Guard 


has made a major contribution. 

Even a short visit to this section 
of our country, which was truly 
one of the cradles of the Republic, 
reminds me that not only is the 
United States Coast Guard a proud 
Service, but it is an old Service 
In fact, it is about as o!d as the 
Republic itself. Alexander Hamilton 
first recommended the founding of 
the Lighthouse Service and the Rev- 
enue Marine in the years 1789 and 
1790. During the entire period of 
165 years, this Service has combined 
in a very peculiar way those prac 
tices which ought to be a part of 
every American's course of conduct; 
that is, the performance of a worth 
while peace time job when the 
nation enjoys the blessings of peace, 
and an instant readiness and ability 
to perform an effective and valian: 
military job in time of war. 

The ro'e of the Coast Guard. it 
seems to me, illustrates uniquely 
America’s historical military posture. 
Until the threat of world domina 
tion by imperialist dictatorships be 
came a constant hazard, it had 
always been American policy to 
re'y on small professional fighting 
forces, supplemented in time of war 
by a trained and alert citizenry. 
The Coast Guard is the only organi 
zation in American life that is de- 
signed to follow this precise pattern. 
It performs essential functions cov- 
ering the whole field of maritime 
aids in time of peace, but becomes 
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an efficient war machine as a part of 
the Navy in time of war. 

Just as more constant tension 
has caused the United States tem- 
porarily to abandon its tradi- 
tional policy to the extent of main- 
taining armed forces by compulsory 
military service, so a greater part 
of the activities of your dual service 
has become related to essential tasks 
involving the nation’s security. Not 
only is the degree of military pre- 
paredness, which you as officers will 
be required to maintain in your 
future commands, higher than dur- 
ing former periods of peace, but it 
is also true that a greater proportion 
of your current activities will be 
performed with the feeling of urgen- 
cy that arises from the knowledge 
that upon their faithful performance 
may rest important security interests 
of your country. 

The faithful and efficient per- 
formance of these duties that might 
mean so much to American security 
can be guaranteed only if the high 
morale that has been traditional in 
the United States Coast Guard is 
maintained. I am sure that each of 
you members of the graduating class 
of 1954 will make your own con 
tribution to standards of leadership 
upon which morale depends. I have 
no doubt but that during your 
courses at the Academy you have 
had frequent instruction in leader 
ship. From my own observation | 
am convinced that real leadership 
cannot exist in the absence of certain 
human qualities of the leader. These 
are a complete devotion to duty 
a thorough knowledge of the task 
to be accomplished, a high sense of 
fairness to every person for whom 
the ‘eader is responsible, and a 
willingness to share fully unpleasant 
ord difficult, as well as dangerous 
responsibilities. Every officer who 
possesses these qualities shou!d go 
for towards making his own solid 
contribrtion to maintaining and 
constantly renewing the high esprit 
de corps that has always character- 
ized the United States Coast Guard. 

In the main Treasury Building 
in Washington there is a_ small 
trophy room—there can be found 
mementoes of past achievement by 
the Treasury Department and by its 
bureaus and services. One of the 
proudest exhibits there is a small 
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brass plate about 2 inches wide by 
5 inches long. It was picked up on 
a French beach in 1924. It is the 
identification plate from a lifeboat 
of the United States Coast Guard 
Cutter TAMPA. It is the only 
tangible scrap that remains of this 
ship which was torpedoed in the 
English Channel in September 1918, 
during the First World War. The 
loss of the crew of one hundred 
Coast Guardsmen by the sinking 
of the TAMPA was, up to that 
time, the second largest single naval 
loss ever suffered by the United 
States. In proportion to its strength, 
the Coast Guard suffered the highest 
losses of any of the Armed Services 
during the First World War. 


Sacrifices of this kind are not 
made by men who are just looking 
for an easy berth for life—-men who 
are just trying to make a living. 
There must be something beyond 
the mere ambition to get ahead in 
life that calls young men into the 
Coast Guard as a career. There was 
something of the spirit and of the 
heart, as well as of the head, that 
caused each of you to take your 
oath as a Coast Guardsman. 

The nation is indebted to you for 
the decision you made to enter this 
Service, and it is indebted to you 
for the days of toil and the nights 
of study that have been the ingredi- 
ents of your success at this Academy 
The nation will, I am sure, have 
cause to continue to be indebted to 
you for your willingness to keep 
constantly fit and efficient, as an 
essential part of the security team, 
to protect and, if need be. to defend 
your country. 


Since I am convinced that the 
qualities of courage, patriotism and 
high resolve are encouraged by the 
example of others, I would like to 
call to your mind a very recent 
demonstration of the fact that young 
men of your generation still possess 
these virtues in a high degree. 

There is much of cynicism: there 
is much of defeatism: there is much 
of despair in parts of the world 
today. We are sometimes concerned 
about apparent unwillingness or 
lack of courage to stand, fight and, 
if need be, to die for something 
bigger than ourselves. It is particu 
larly heartening, therefore, to see 
an example of courage, patriotism 


—yes, of idealism, if you please, 
that shows that the human spirit 
still rises above the discouragements 
and defeats of the day. 

Less than a month ago, several 
hundred young men from France 
vo.unteered as paratroopers to drop 
into a doomed and dying fortress 
in Indo-China in an effort to breathe 
life into an obviously hopeless mili- 
tary situation. ‘These 
many of 


youngsters, 
whom had never worn a 
parachute before, jumped to certain 
death or capture—which to many 
has been worse than death—when 
they parachuted into the fortress at 
Dien Bien Phu in IndoChina, hop- 
ing to bolster the morale and spirit 
of their comrades who had with 
stood intoleradble attacks for weeks 
onend. Why did they do it? What 
did they hope to gain? What was 
in it for them? Well, I don’t know. 
In the light of cold logic or reason 
perhaps there was no sense in it. 
Certainly, there was nothing in it 
for them! But at this particular 
time in the world’s affairs it was a 
shining light of hope—hope that 
men are still willing to answer a 
call to a service that is above and 
beyond self—a hope that men’s im- 
aginations and loyalties can still be 
stirred to a point where the sacrifice 
of life itself is not too great to make 
for a great cause. 

Every loyal American will agree 
that the preservation of freedom in 
the wor'd is such a cause. But this 
cause cannot be won without the 
will of free men to pay the price of 
winning it. The price to be paid 
is the willingness of young Ameri 
cans to offer their services, as you 
have done, to the best 
interests of your country in times 
of peace and to stand ready to help 
fight its battles if war should come. 
It is the price that was paid ten 
years ago by those Coast Guardsmen 
who faced the Japanese forces at 
Guam and Okinawa. It is the price 
that was paid by those young men 
who parachuted to death or slavery 
for our protection in the jungles of 
Indo-China this very month. 


promote 


You have shown the willingness 
and have taken a long step toward 
the accomplishment of your purpose. 
A grateful Nation is indebted to 
you for dedicating yourselves to this 
Service. 
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By ARTHUR SOMMERS ROCHE 


OH, she ain't packed down with cannon; 
She’s got no torpedo tube; 
And she promises no glory 
To attract the country rube. 
For her crew don’t brag of killin’, 
Nor the joys of bloody strife; 
For they’re tendin to their business, 
Which is savin’ human life. 
When she steams into the harbor 
People don’t flock ‘round like bees; 
For she ain't no grim destroyer, 
No dark terror of the seas. 
And there ain’t a load of romance, 
To the guy that doesn’t know, 
In a ship that just saves vessels 
When the icy northers blow. 
But the men that sail the ocean 
in a wormy, rotten craft, 
When the sea ahead is mountains 
With a hell-blown gale abaft; 
When the mainmast cracks and topples 
And she’s lurchin’ in the trough— 
Them’s the guys that greets the Cutter 
With the smiles that won't come off. 
When the old storm signal's flyin’ 


ins “ime Vo Every vessel seeks a lee, 
; ey ‘Cept the Cutter, which ups anchor 
i iu And goes ploughin’ out to sea. 
= When the hurricane’s a-blowin’ 
St From the Banks to old Cape Cod, 
Oh, the Cutter, with her searchlight, 
Seems the messenger of God. 
She's a saver, ‘no destroyer, 
And the populace don’t rave 
‘Bout the ship not built for killin’, 
Which is simply built to save, 
But the wives of men she’s rescued— 
You can take it from me, Bo, 
That those women bless the Cutter, 
And the women mostly know. 
No, she’s got no big twelve-inchers, 
And she doesn’t sweep the seas, 
But the wind that scares the Dreadnaught 
To the Cutter is a breeze. 
She goes thumpin’ and a bumpin’ 
When the waters are a hell, 
Savin’ ships. Here’s to you, Cutter, 
For we like you mighty well! 
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Sirvuatep ON THE beautiful Pinellas Peninsula, 
which juts into the Gulf of Mexico like a miniature 
U.S. COAST GUARD Florida, St. Petersburg, ‘““The Sunshine City,’’ has 
MAGAZINE 38 miles of palm-fringed shore line, and is virtually 
surrounded by blue temperate waters which serve as 
a natural air-conditioner for the entire city. 
So effectively do these tropical waters temper the 
atmosphere that between the mean temperature of 
Visits summer and winter there is a difference of only 14 
degrees, the annual average being 71.6 degrees. A 
disagreeable day is almost unknown, the sun shining 
The South’s Most all the year around so dependably that the evening 
newspaper for 44 years has been given away every 
day the sun has failed to shine! 
° dl ° This offer has resulted in less than an average of 
Frien ry City — five free editions yearly. Three times an entire cal- 
endar year has passed without the sun hiding its face 
all day. 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


Shee a beat see 
Serco sed. 


The Million Dollar Pier and Casino at St. Petersburg, Florida, and a portion of Spa Beach, the city’s sun and surf bathing beach just jive 
minutes walk from the business and hotel section of the city. 
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St. Petersburg is a paradise for children, especially long, the children study in school buildings con- 
during those long months when, in the North, they structed to admit all the air and sunshine possible, 
would be imprisoned in schoolrooms, heavily barri- giving vigor to the young bodies while the young 
caded against the wintry winds. Here, all winter minds are being cultivated. 


The sandy beaches of St. Petersbura are one of the major attractions for Coast Guardsmen. Pictured above is a local schoolgirl who 
is typical of the fun and frolic to be found, every day in the year, o: St. Pete's endless miles of sandy beach. 
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Since its incorporation 50 years ago, St. Petersburg 
has been first and foremost a tourist city, and as such, 
is known the world over. No resort in America offers 
to the vacationist a wider range of recreational activity 
than the ““Sunhine City,’’ and some of its finest build 
ings are devoted to tourist entertainment. 

in Mirror Lake Park, where five acres are devoted 
to tourist sports, is the largest shuffleboard club in the 
world, with nearly 10,000 members from all states 
in the Union and Canada. There is a lawn-bowling 
club famed for its international matches, one of the 
finest chess divans in the U.S., and a roque club with 
outdor and indoor courts. 

In the recreational area in the city’s waterfront parks 
are horseshoe-pitching lanes, shuffleboard courts, lawn- 
bowling and tennis courts, checker and domino clubs. 

Other tourist pastimes for which full facilities are 
provided are golf, archery, diamond ball, hand-ball, 
baseball, basketball, miniature golf, trap-shooting, 
bow.1ing, cricket, wrestling, fishing, boating, horseback- 
riding, fencing, dancing, skiing, skish, sun-bathing 
and swimming, also aviation. There are three 1 8-hole 
golf courses within the city limits, 





The U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE has embarked on 
a rather ambitious program aimed at describing great Ameri- 
can seaports to all members of the Coast Guard. It is felt 
that this series of descriptive articles will prove benificial 
both to the enlisted men of the Coast Guard and to the 
various cities included in the series. 

Obviously, no one Coast Guardsman is likely to have 
opportunity to visit every American seaport, and it is with 
this thought in mind that we are publishing this series. 

We sincerely hope that this series of stories will inspire 
many men in the field to write to U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE telling of their favorite American seaport, thus 
adding to the over-all knowledge of all hands. E.L. 











St. Petersburg’s Chamber of Commerce is the di- 
recting force of the city’s tourist industry. It answers 
the thousands of inquiries, which result from an ex- 
tensive national advertising program, distributes hun- 
dreds of thousands of brochures throughout the 
country, supervises tourist entertainment, solicits con- 
ventions, entertains visiting delegations, registers winter 
visitors, and performs many other duties required in 
the conduct of a great tourist business. 


A favorite play spot with the younger generation is beautiful Bartlett Park, near the heart of St. Petersburg. Many parks and placid 
lakes in the Sunshine City provide recreation for the thousands of visitors from every state of the union and Canada. 
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Twenty-one miles of siiver beaches surround the 
city; also swimming, sun-bathing, fishing and all man- 
ner of aquatic sports are centered about the Municipal 
Spa Beach, and Million-Dollar Pier, only a few blocks 
trom the heart of the city’s hotel and shopping district. 

The pier, jutting three-quarters of a mile into 
Tampa Bay, has 24 fishing balconies, boat landings, 
a magnificent ballroom, a restaurant and other facilities 
for the tourist. In the casino are the attractive studios 
of Radio and Television Station WSUN—‘‘Why 
Stay Up North.”’ 

At the foot of the pier is the Spa Beach, where 
thousands of residents and winter visitors bathe in 
the waters of the bay, or bask in the warm, white 
sands, acquiring healthful coats of tan. Here also is the 
Municipal Solarium, with separate departments for 
men and women, called ‘“Temp'e of the Sun.” Of 


striking Egyptian architecture, this solarium has com- 
plete gymnasium equipment, showers and card tables, 
and the body may be exposed entirely to the rays of 
“Old Sol.” 

The municipal poo's at the Spa accomodated more 
than 300,000 visitors during the past year. Hundreds 


of persons are sent to St. Petersburg by their phy- 
sicians, who have prescribed sun-bathing during the 
winter and spring months. 

Next to the solarium is a supervised children’s 
playground, with many fun-making devices, where 
the little tots can amuse themselves by the hour in the 
salt air and sunshine. 

St. Petersburg is the winter training camp of the 
New York Yankees and the St. Louis Cardinals, who, 
during March, play daily exhibition games with most 
of the othere major league baseball clubs. A new 
stadium, erected at a cost of $250,000 and seating 
over 10,000 people, has been dedicated to Al Lang, 
the man responsible for the development of baseball 
activities here. 

More than 600 varieties of food and game fish have 
been catalogued in the waters in and around St. Peters 
burg, including the mighty silver tarpon, known as 
the greatest game fish in the world. Others caught in 
large quantities are kingfish, redfish, sea trout, Spanish 
mackerel, red snapper, amberjack, grouper, robalo, 
sheepshead, mangrove snapper, deep-sea bass, pompano, 
ladvfish, bonefish, grunts, ballon fish, angelfish, cobia, 











ss el 


Corner Fourth and Central, St. Petersburg, Florida, looking westward toward the Gulf of Mexico, seven miles away, showing newly 


resurfaced Central Avenue. 
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First Federal Building on the right, with the golden tower of the Rutland building on far corner. 
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yellow-tail, jack, flounder, sting-ray, catfish and devil- 
fish. Waters of the Gulf of Mexico and Boca Ciega 
Tampa bays, and the numerous lakes, creeks, 
inlets and bayous are the goal of anglers throughout 
the year. 


and 


For fishermen who seek the thrills of deep-sea ang- 
ling, a fleet of boats is maintained for charter in the 
yacht basins of Tampa Bay, at Gulfport, the Jungle, 
Blind Pass, John’s Pass and Pass-a-Grille Beach. The 
tarpon reaches a length of six feet, and the largest 
specimens weigh 200 pounds or more. The annual 
Tarpon Roundup fishing contest sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, May 1 to August 1, 
calls hundreds of fishermen from many states of the 
Union, 


Greyhound-racing is another thrilling sport en- 
joyed by St. Petersburg’s winter visitors, the season 
running from December to March. The pari-mutuel 
system of wagering is now legal in Florida. Horse- 
racing prevails at Oldsmar Track, and Jai-Alai, fastest 
game in the world, of Cuban origin, is played in an 
immense stadium just across Gandy bridge. 


Milesof coastal and inland waters are available for 
the yacht and pleasure-boat owner, and the City has 
constructed three beautiful and commodious yacht 
basins equipped with every convenience for the boat- 
man. Fronting on the central basin is the magnificent 
home of the St. Petersburg Yacht Club which offers 
privileges and courtesies to visiting yachtsmen. 


St. Petersburg was chosen from 97 sites in Florida 
for the U.S. Veterans’ Hospital and Home, on which 
$3,000,000 already has been expended. The center 
occupies a site of 782 acres, on a beautiful peninsula 
west of the city, being almost surrounded by water. 
The buildings are of Spanish archicture, blending 
attractively with the semi-tropical vegetation on the 
peninsula. Eventually the home will accomodate 
4,000 or more veterans. 


St. Petersburg’s downtown airport, Albert Whitted 
Field, is one of the most unusual in the country, per- 
mitting the landing of planes within five minutes’ 
walking time from the heart of the business and hotel 
district. It is equipped with control tower and all 
facilities for both land and sea planes. 


Wows are 
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Al Lang Field, in St. Petersburg’s mile-long Waterfront Park, is scene of major league baseball games each Spring. Two major league 


teams 
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the Cards and Yankees, train in St. Petersburg, and many big league teams come to the city to play exhibition baseball. 
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Pinellas County Airport, eight miles from the center 
of the city, is the sixth largest and one of the finest 
flying fields in America. 

The wor!d’s first scheduled airline, the St. Peters- 
burg-Tampa Airboat Line, began operations from 
the St. Petersburg waterfront on January 1, 1954. 
A monument and park now mark the spot, at the 
foot of Recreation Pier, where the 75-horsepowered 
Benoist airboat inaugurated the first scheduled air 
passenger and cargo transportation, now a multi- 
billion dollar industry throughout the world. 

Major passenger airlines now serving the city in- 
clude National Airlines, which was born in St. 
Petersburg in 1937; Eastern Airlines and Trans- 
Canada Airlines. 

International trade is being developed at a rapid 
rate by air-freight and express carriers. Domestic serv- 
ice is provided by United States Airlines, serving a 
wide area in the U.S., with direct flights. Foreign 
air-cargo service is provided by National Air Lines, 
Aerovias Sud Americana, Inc., and Servicios Aereos, 
S. A. Regular flights are made to Cuba and Guate- 
mala, with charter service available to Costa Rico, 
Colombia, El Salvador, Honduras, Puerto Rico and 
Venezuela. 


Rail service to and from St. Petersburg is provided 
by the Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Airline rail- 
roads. 


St. Petersburg has hundreds of acres of parks in 
52 locations, none of them more beautiful than Water- 


front Park, a garden of palms and tropical shrubs, 
extending for more than a mile along Tampa Bay, 
within sight of the heart of the shopping and hotel 
district, and densely planted with shade trees of a 


hundred varieties. Here entertainment is provided 
throughout the year for the city’s thousands of North- 
ern visitors who congregate on the famous green 
benches. Recently the City has acquired for park 
purposes a large area of virgin tropical growth sur- 
rounding Lake Maggiore. A shaded picnic area on 
the eastern shore of this lake has been developed, and 
provides shelters, pavilions and grills for groups up 
to 1,000 people. Extensive botanical gardens are 
being created on the south shore of the lake. 


Sports tournaments and other entertainment spe- 
tacles provide diversion for visitors and permanent 
residents through the entire year. Among these are the 
Festival of States, St. Petersburg-Havana Yacht Race. 
Southland Powerboat Regatta, West Coast Tennis 
Tournament, national and international shuffleboard 
tournaments, and national rifle matches. 


Lightning and Lipton cup races, horse shows. and 
national and sectional championship tournaments in 
a number of tourist sports are held during the Winter 
months. 


State and regional softball and Little League (8- 
year to 12-year boys- tournaments, as well as summer 
baseball series, are held at Al Lang Field. 

Dedicated to the use of the state tourist societies 
is the Tourist Center Building, with conference rooms, 
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assembly rooms, card rooms, reception rooms and dance 
floors. Here the city’s visitors gather to meet friends 
from their home states and towns, plan picnics, play 
cards, dance and enjoy many forms of social and 
cultural diversion. 

St. Petersburg has 258 hotels of more than 25 rooms 
each, including some of the largest and most luxurious 
hostelries in the U.S. There are more than 1,200 
smaller hotels and apartment houses situated in all 
parts of the city. Also there are thousands of rooms 
available to visitors in private homes, and attractive 
cottage and motor colonies close in and along the miles 
of Gulf Beaches. 

Florida’s splendid highway system provides easy 
access to the ‘Sunshine City’’ by main trunk roads, 
and Pinellas County, in which St. Petersburg is lo 
cated, has one of the finest systems of hard-surfaced 
thoroughfares anywhere, leading through the rich 
backcountry with its extensive orange and grapefruit 
groves, gladiolus fields and farms. Within the city 
are 520 miles of paved streets. 

The system of highways and bridges over the Keys 
west of the city is one of the scenic attractions of 
Florida, with miles of roadway along the blue Gulf 
of Mexico and across the swift passes between the 
Keys and the mainland. Gandy bridge, spanning 
Tampa Bay between St. Petersburg and Tampa pro- 
vides swift and economical transportation between the 
twin cities of the Gulf Coast. 

Open this Summer will be the 15-mile long, $22.,- 
000,000 Sunshine Skyway bridge linking the southern 
tip of the St. Petersburg peninsula with the Florida 
mainland, north of Bradenton. Shortening the motor 
ing distance between the two points by fifty miles. 
the new bridge will give the first direct route from 
America’s Midwest, by way of U.S. 19, to the chain 
of cities along Florida’s West Coast, and on to the 
exotic Everglades National Park. 

The last link of U.S. 19, the Gulf Coast Scenic 
Highway, is now being thrust through the heart of 
St. Petersburg to meet the new bridge, providing a 
new six-lane super-highway for touring visitors. 

A municipally owned transportation system, ren- 
dering passenger service to all parts of the city, has 
first-rate bus facilities which extend to all points on 
the Gulf Beaches and in the neighboring towns. 

A St. Petersburg institution is the Admiral Farragut 
Naval Academy, oldest naval preparatory school in 
the United States. 

Government installations include a large U.S. Coast 
Guard Air base and Naval Reserve station, constructed 
on Bayboro Harbor at a cost of more than a $1,000,- 
000. wy] 

Within a short distance of St. Petersburg are many 
of Florida’s world-famous attractions. such as Weeki 
Wachee Spring, the Bok Singing Tower at Lake Wales, 
the Ringling Art Museum and Circus Headquarters 
at Sarasota, the Cypress Gardens at Winter Haven. 
the Eagles Nest gardens near Clearwater, the sponge- 
fishing colony at Tarpon Springs, and the shipbuilding 
plants and Spanish quarter at Tampa. 
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By SAMUEL G. JOHNSON 


Mayor of St. Petersburg 


]® THE city of St. Petersburg had 


to choose between its U. S. Coast 
Guard Air-Sea Rescue Station and the 
15-mile bridge just being opened across 
lower Tampa Bay-—much as that bridge 
means to the city, the decision would be 
a difficult one to make. 


For the St. Petersburg Coast Guard 
Station is an integral part of the daily 
life of our city. Almost every day, and 
actually 355 times during the past year, 
the Coast Guard has been called out to 
protect or rescue life and property. 


And during the past year of 1953 
nineteen lives were saved; property to 
the value of $5,445,000 was salvaged 
or protected by Coast Guard activity. 


A glance at the map of the St. Peters- 
burg area will show why the city is so 
dependent on that good right arm of 
Government service, the Coast Guard. 
Almost surrounded by water, there is 
incessant activity in, on and above the 
water about the city every day of the 
year, including swimmers, and pleasure 
and commercial craft of every type, both 
air and water. 


Without the Coast Guard the city 
would be forced to maintain an expen- 
sive corps of life guards and sea and air 
rescue craft which would be an onerous 
burden for the community to support. 


On guard 24 hours of every day, the 
Coast Guard unit at St. Petersburg 
maintains two large seaplanes; two large 
amphibians: one small amphibian, two 
medium rescue-service helicopters; one 
Coast Guard cutter, the NEMESIS; one 
83-foot patrol boat; one 40-foot patrol 
boat; one large and two small buoy 
tenders. For all this equipment, it is 
necessary to maintain at the station a 
total of 112 officers and personnel. 


Never has there been an instance where 
the local unit has hesitated to risk life 
and equipment, if necessary, to perform 
its duties in protecting private lives and 
property. In fact, there have been many 
instances of extreme bravery and at times 
men have stood 24-hour duty on patrol, 
searching for lost craft or aiding those 
in peril of their lives. 


It is seldom that a municipal govern- 
ment has the opportunity to express its 
gratitude for services received to an arm 
of our national government; the City 
of St. Petersburg is happy to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to extend its 
thanks to Commander Gilbert R. Evans 
and the men of the St. Petersburg U. S. 
Coast Guard Station. And in addition, 
we extend a cordial welcome to any per- 
sonnel of the U. S. Coast Guard who 
have an opportunity to visit the Sunshine 
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This unusual photograph illustrates three current methods for recording the spoken word. At extreme left Herbert Thomas is shown using 


a Stenotype machine to record the words spoken by Lieutenart Marvin Twitord. 
who is using a Steno Mask with recording machine. 


tional shorthand. 


"1 


The Scribe 


His Profession is a Distinguished One 


By CHARLES 


y PROFESSION of a scribe 1s 
possibly one of the most ancient 
The Holy Bible 
references to 
In the records of 
Solomon, King of Israel, Temple 
Builder, Wise Man, (to say 


nothing of his other activities) there 


of all professions. 


includes many scribes 


and their work. 
and 
reference to his scribes 
were carefully 
with the rank of 
Solomon's scribes was the 


appears a 
whom 
rewarded 
One of 

son of a prophet. 


selected a nd 


Prince. 
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TALLEY, 


YNC 


Other Biblical accounts of scribes 
are not this 
fact 
given 
the careful consideration and under 
standing employed by the wise king 
in utilizing the skills of 
technicians and craftsmen. 
1S One reference to a feminine scribe 
or shall we 
name of 


liberal, and 
accounted for by the 


their 


quite so 
may be 
ihat 


se.ection was not 


sf here 
say ‘‘scribess’’ by the 
Jezebel, who 
and money in persecuting Elijah, a 
Major Prophet. It is known 


spent time 


not 


master 


The shipmate making use of a mask is Richard Lord, 
At extreme right Chief Yeoman Charles Talley is shown making use of conven 


whether her ability as a scribe as 
sisted her in gaining the position 
of queen or not, but since she failed 
to lend dignity to scribing efforts, 
now would be a good time to drop 
her. 

In our days, which are sometimes 
called modern, we read of statesmen. 
cabinet members, vice presidents and 
presidents who were former scribes, 
and yet use shorthand in recording 
government transactions and agree 
ments. 

Within military organizations 
and rapid communications 
play a great part in over-all strategy, 
and scribes have been foremost in 
their efforts to record and promul- 
gate plans and policies. When a 
high degree of skill and proficiency 
has been obtained in scribing assign 


units, 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Pictured here is one of the 95-foot patrol boats built at the Coast Guard Yard, Maryland. These vesseis are a vast improvement over 


many patrol vessels built during the stress of World War II. 


The Story Behind the Design and Construction 
of the 95-Foot Patrol Boat 


By CAPTAIN GEORGE PHANNEMILLER 


Introduction 


The design of small craft of less than 100 ft. in 
ength, like other fields of engineering, is changing 
Formerly the design was more or 
less a process of evolution, but today it is more dy- 
namic and exact. 


and improving. 


Praditional design practice called for a boat to be 
developed from previous boats of known characteris 
tics, with the degree of changes for improvement de- 
the daring of the designer. Then a 
prototype full scale boat would be constructed and 
tested to prove or disprove the designer's ideas. 

The modern trend of design is to depend more and 
more on data obtained from a scale model of the boat 
and on independent hydromechanic and strength in- 


pending on 
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vestigations. Often there is no time to build a proto- 
type. Today's conditions of changing needs, long 
procurement time of complicated equipment, and 
economy of mass production are against the construc- 
tion ef an expensive prototype. And, of course, full 
scale mistakes are more costly in time and money than 
errors in models. 

The science and art of naval architecture has ad- 
vanced to the point where test results of models can 
be used with increasing confidence. It is believed 
that trustworthy data can be obtained in the model 
tank on both resistance and seakeeping qualities of 
small craft. 

When it became apparent that replacements were 
necessary for the wartime class of 83’ Coast Guard 
patrol boats, it was planned to design and build a 
prototype of the new class. However, from past ex- 
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perience we were suspicious that operational needs completed and tested. For that reason, and also to 
might make it necessary to construct a considerable accumulate data for future use, it was decided to ob- 
number of the vessels before the prototype could be tain as much information and data as possible from 


One of the U. S. Coast Guard's newest type of cutter is the 95-foot patrol boat (shown here), designed by Coast Guard engineers and 
built at the Coast Guard Yard, Curtis Bay, Md., for port security and search and rescue activities. Steel hulled cutters of this type. in 
time, will replace the 8-foot wooden patrol boats, now becoming obsolescent, which gave such good service in Wrld War II. 
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model tank testing to support our hope that the new 
design would be successful. 


Seaworthiness Considerations and 
Mode! Testing In Waves 

The ability to operate satisfactorily in coastal waters 
under severe adverse weather conditions is a major 
consideration for this type of Coast Guard vessel. 
Features intended to provide excellent seaworthiness 
characteristics were given high priority in the de- 
velopment of the preliminary design. The usual cal- 
culations for statical stability and floodable length 
excellent stability and buoyancy charac- 
teristics. In the forward sections of the vessel 
considerable emphasis had been placed on lines favor- 
able to easy driving with a minimum of pounding 
in a seaway. One of the most important seaworthiness 


indicated 


requirements of a small moderately fast Coast Guard 
vessel is its ability to proceed into head seas at a 
reasonable speed without damage to the ship’s structure 
and equipment and with a minimum of physical 
punishment to personnel. 


Determination of the adequacy of a new design in 
this respect cannot be made by any known method of 
ca culation. Published data on seaworthiness is con- 
fl'cting, and for small vessels noticeably scarce. Re- 
cently there has been increasing interest shown in 
the testing of models in waves as a method of pre- 
dicting performance at sea. As mentioned previously, 
an elementary test had been conducted on a model of 
the developable hull design which resulted in its re- 
jection. ‘Therefore, as this test, as well as other work 
of this nature, had been undertaken by the Expert- 


Pictured above is the launching of the first of several 95-foot 
patrol boats that were built and constructed at the Coast Guard 
Yard, Curtis Bay, Maryland. This first launching took place 
late in February, 1953. 
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mental Towing Tank at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, consultations were carried out with that 
organization and a program for testing the 95-foot 
boat model in head seas was planned. 

The program consisted essentially of towing the 
model through a series of speeds extending somewhat 
in excess of the range expected from the power plant 
under consideration, in oncoming seas of wave lengths 
equal to once, once and a half and twice the water- 
line length of the model. It was desired that the 
tests represent the severe conditions likely to be en- 
countered in the coastal waters of the United States. 
For this reason the wave height selected, measured 
from trough to crest, was equal to 1/15 of the length 
of the wave. This was considered by personnel with 
extensive seagoing experience to be more representative 
of actual severe conditions than the 1/20 standard 
wave commonly employed in ship structure calcula- 
tions. Data to be obtained from the tests consisted 
of a motion picture record of all runs, taken broadside 
and astern; records of the vertical displacement at 
the bow and at the center of gravity; vertical accelera- 
tions at the bow and at the center of gravity; and 
measurements of resistance. It was intended that this 
data serve a two-fold purpose: (1- To aid in analysis 
of the seaworthiness of the present design; and (2, 
To provide design information for comparative pur 
poses infuture work. 


With respect to the problem at hand it was ex- 
pected that the following would be of immediate 
value in predicting the performance of the finished 
vessel in head seas: 

a. From the photographic record, adequacy of free 
board, guard rail and bulwark in preventing solid water 
from coming on board; probable wetness of control 
station; comparative performance of the new vessel 
with respect to similar vessels in service; extent to 
which the vessel leaves the water and the bottom area 
involved in pounding. 

b. From the resistance measurements, a prediction 
of speed retardation due to head seas. 


c. From the accelerations, an indication of forces 
to be expected on machinery and equipment mountings 
and personnel, and a rough indication of the hydro 
dynamic forces to be expected on bottom plating due 
to pounding. 


The potential value of the wave test data for fu- 
ture use will depend largely on the further develop- 
ment of methods of application of such data. There 
are various foreseeable possibilities which may be dis 
cussed briefly. 


It appears that one emp‘oyment of wave test data 
may be for comparative purposes in a manner similar to 
the use of smooth water resistance data as utilized in 
comparison of hull forms in the study of resistance 
characteristics. 


Vertical acceleration of a hull is con 
sidered to be an excellent criterion of certain aspects 
of performance in waves. The vertical hydrodynamic 
forces acting upon a vessel are certainly proportional 
to the vertical acceleration and mass of the vessel. 
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Model test accelerations of a new design, compared 
with similar data for models of existing vesse:s ob- 
tained under the same conditions, should be an indi- 
cation of the relative magnitude of vertical forces to 
be expected in the new design. Knowledge of such 
forces would be of value in determining the structural 
scantlings of the hull, in the placing of equipment 
together with the design of its mounting, and in the 
prediction of relative comfort or discomfort of per- 
sonnel. 

The model tests in waves were conducted in ac- 
cordance with the plan. Visual observation of the 


tests in progress and the motion picture record in- 
dicated that under certain conditions the boat would 
probably take excessive quantities of solid water on 


board over the bow. As a result of this finding the 
freeboard of the hull was increased forward by raising 
the sheer line six inches at the stem, the bow sections 
were filled out slightly between the waterline and 
sheer line, and the detail of the rubrail at the deck 
edge was modified to provide better water and spray 
deflecting characteristics. Reports of excellent per- 
formance in head seas from these boats in service are 
a gratifying recompense for having discovered and 
corrected a potential deficiency in the design stage by 
means of the model tests in waves. 


Tests of the Vessel 
In Ocean Waves 

Prior to placing the boats in service one of them 
was given a full scale test in ocean waves under con- 
trolled conditions by the Coast Guard Testing and 
Development Division. The purpose of the test was 
two-fold: First, to evaluate general seaworthiness, 
together with a check on the adequacy of structure, 
machinery, fittings and equipment under severe sea 
conditions: and, Second, to investigate the extent of 
correlation existing between model and vessel tests in 
waves insofar as conditions of model and full scale 
tests could be made to correspond. 

After considerable waiting for sufficiently severe 
sea conditions, the tests were conducted in late Oc- 


tober off Block Island, Rhode Island. Runs were 
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made at several speeds up to full power in seas of 
various sizes selected to represent as nearly as possible 
the waves employed in the model tests. Actually 
none of the model test waves was exactly duplicated 
full scale, the largest encountered averaging 140 feet 
in length and fourteen feet in height, as compared to 
the maximum model test wave of 180 feet by 12 feet. 
Courses were steered into, away from and parallel 
to the direction of wave travel. Motion pictures of 
each run were taken from an accompanying vessel. 
Accelerations in the fore part of the vessel and approxi 
mately at the longitudinal center of gravity were 
measured by recording accelerometers. 

The test report indicated performance in a seaway 
to be excellent. The boat was able to run at full 
power in the heaviest head seas encountered without 
excessive pounding and with little apparent reduction 
in speed. Rolling was rather quick as a result of the 
generous metacentric height. However, the same stiff 
ness responsible for the quick roll gives the boats 
excellent stability at high speed in a following sea, 
such that the tendency toward deep rolling and broach 
ing commonly experienced by a tender high speed 
vessel running before the seas has been eliminated. 
Very little solid water was taken on board under any 
combination of speed and sea, although at the higher 
speeds in head seas a great deal of spray covered the 
topside. Leakage of this spray water into the super 
structure, through imperfect seams in the aluminum 
and around doors and windows in the wheelhouse, 
was the major structural defect noted. A careful visual 
examination of the hull at the conclusion of the testing 
revealed no failures or distortion of plating and framing 
that could be attributed to the action in a seaway. 


Hull Arrangement 

The general arrangement of quarters was the sub- 
ject of considerable study to try to obtain the most 
convenient and habitable arrangement possible, and at 
the same time cut down length of wiring, piping. etc., 
in order to save weight. 

For a boat of this size with its large complement, 
large power plant and many duty requirements, 
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coupled with the tact that a two compartment vessel 
was required, it became necessary to break the arrange- 
ment into a number of smal! compartments. These 
small compartments resulted in splitting up the crew, 
which is very desirable, and obtained spaces which 
gave each man ample space for rest, recreation, messing, 
stowage of personal belongings and sanitary needs. 
There is also ample storage space for dry stores, ship's 
stores and outfit. 

The arrangement is such that those members of the 
crew connected with operation of the ship and elec- 
tronics equipment are berthed so that they have inside 
access to their stations. It also places the Commanding 
Officer in a position so that he is convenient to bridge 
and communications center. The balance of the crew 
can be berthed aft where they are convenient to the 
machinery space and to the messing spaces. 

Each group, that is the forward and after crew's 
berthing and the officers’ spaces, has its own separate 
sanitary facility, composed of shower, water closet and 
lavatory. Hot and cold fresh water under pressure 1s 
supplied to each sanitary space. The showers drain 
into sumps with pumps for overboard discharge, and 
the water closets are of the hand pump type. 

The berthing spaces for the crew are fitted out 
with standard aluminum pipe berths, individual iockers 
for personal effects, and pea coat lockers. The Com 
manding Officer’s stateroom has built-in berth, ward 
robe, bureau desk and necessary office equipment. 

The galley is all-electric, fitted out with refrigerator, 
range, food warmer, double sink with hot and cold 
water, stores locker, dish racks and shelves for stowage 
of cooking equipment. 

The mess room, adjacent to the galley, is equipped 
with transoms, fixed stools and formica topped tables, 


Here the bow (classified as Number One unit) is being swung 
over to the assembly skids where it will conform with other 
units of the recently-constructed patrol vessels. 
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This picture shows the Number Two unit being lifted trom 
assembly skids by crawler crane to be swung over to a tower 
crane that can hook on to the unit and set it on place on the 
shipways. 


as well as coffee maker, silver stowage, cold storage 
cabinet, radio broadcast receiver, and medicine cabinet. 

All living compartments are insulated against heat 
and sound. The fiber glass insu’ation is cemented 
to the hull and frames on sides, overhead and bulk 
heads. The insulation is covered with aluminum to 
protect it from mechanical damage. The aluminum 
sheathing in the machinery space, and on the overhead 
of living spaces, has acoustica! perforations for the 
purpose of sound absorption. 

Fresh water is carried in wing tanks under the 
galley and mess space. Fuel is carried in a centerline 
tank under the mess space, which acts as a service and 
settling tank, and tn two wing tanks under the officers’ 
quarters forward. Between these wing tanks and the 
officers’ staterooms directly above is the sonar room. 

The communications center is located directly over 
the sonar space, and contains a'l the latest electronic 
equipment necessary for the operation and duties of 
the patrol boat. Directly abaft the communications 
center and half a deck height above is the wheelhouse, 
wherein are all the vessel controls. Open bridge wings 
to port and starboard, accessible to the whee!house 
by side doors, with a cross passage just aft of the 
wheelhouse and ladders port and starboard to the 
main deck, give unobstructive vision all around. 

Two lightweight type anchors, together with a 
hand operated capstan and necessary fittings, are 
mounted forward. Aft there is a lightweight type 
towing bitt designed to take 6” manila line. and a 
10!4 foot plastic dinghy with stowage and handling 
gear. There are numerous deck boxes located at stra 


tegic points around the deck as required. 


(Continued next month) 
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The Scribe 


(Continued from Page 37) 





ments, the possiblities of promotion 
to positions of higher rank become 
inevitable. A shorthand-writing 
sergeant of the Cuban Army became 
president of his country and has 
made many kind comments concern 
ing scribes. Among generals and 
admirals of the Armed Forces are 
numbered many men with scribing 
qualifications, 

In the process of recording trans 
actions of any activity or unit, it 
is most reasonable to believe that a 
recorder can easily become familiar 
enough with the activities, plans 
and programs so as to be of much 
assistance to the director of the 
activities in progress. 

So, young men and women if 
you aspire to become a modern-day 
scribe, please proceed with steady 
and diligent application with the 
studies and equipment which have 
been established for your mastery. 
This is essential before a certification 
of ability as a scribe can be be- 
stowed upon you. More than a pass- 
ing acquaintance with words, their 
meanings, spelling, pronunciation, 
and grammatical structure is re- 
quired. To be safe, we might even 
say that before a working ability as 
a scribe is attained. one must be as 
closely associated with thousands 
of words as he or she might be with 
fingers, eyes, ears and other nhvsical 
faculties used in scribing efforts. 

There is an artful existing method 
of employing words in such a man 
ner as to give them the life and force 
that the late King of Baseball, Babe 
Ruth, gave to a baseball when he 
drove it into the bleachers for a 
home run. 

Just consider the words and their 
meaning that are incorporated in 
that great American Document, the 
Constitution. They are indeed 
words of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. Words fitly written 
are like the materials composing the 
magnificient symmetry of the Wash 
ington Monument located in the 
District of Columbia. 

Now think of the difficulties en- 
countered in preserving sacred words 
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throughout the ages. and the many 
methods employed in preparing and 
writing upon stones and lamb skins 
the inscriptions we so much appreci 
ate today. Who has performed these 
pains-taking tasks? My good friends. 
honorable and_ greatly respected 
scribes performed this humanitarian 
service. 

Whether your work consists of 
scribing and recording the superb 
rescue operations of the U. S. Coast 
Guard, or in agencies with other 
functions, you will do well to cul 
tivate respect for profession 
and duties. Advancement and re 
ward will follow just as surely as 
month follows month and 
follows year. 


Enlisted Men Placed 
On Retirement List 


The following 108 enlisted men 
upon the retired list last month 
Many of these men were serving as tem 
porary officers at the time of retirement or 
had, at earlier dates, held temporary appoint 
ments as Officers: 


your 


yeal 


were 
placed 


Rustico Advincula, CS] 
Marvin Andrews. ENC 
Clyde Beacham, ENL1 
James Beacham, SD1 
Car! Belanga, BML] 
Arden Boilow, ENC 
Frank M. Bonach. DCC 
Charles C. Butler, MMC 
Frank Carmichael, GMC 
Roy A. Casper, ENC 
Raymond F. Chevrier 
Frank L. Collins, QMC 
William F. Combs, BMC 
Albert H. Cooke, QMC 
Frank J. Czyzewski. Jr 
Alfred C. Darrow, SKC 
Louis F. Donner, RMC (HF) 
Cyril J. Durant, CSC 

Cozie Eldridge, ADC 
Joseph A. Flores. ENC 
Aubin A. Galjour, GMC 
Wilfred R. Gardes, BMC (AN) 
Guion J. Garner, BMC 

Leslie O. Gibbs. BML] 
Stephen ’Golambos, EN] 
Walter Goodwin, BML 1 
August E. Gustafson, BMC 
Richard C. Hale, BMC 

Glen L. Harris, BMLC 
Milton V. Harris, SDC 
Willie A. Harris, BMC 

James L. Hartnett, RMC 
Alva J. Haynes, BMC 

John J. Hinton, YNC 
Edward C. Hope, BMC 
George H. Huelskamp, EMC 
Lloyd H. Hulett, ENC 
Thomas S. Jones, SKC 
Anthony R. Joseph, ADC 
Leonard H. Lacey, HMC 
Albert M. Lader, BMC (AN) 


BMC 


MMC 


BMC(AN) 
BMC(AN) 
Russell V. "Malloch, BML 1 
Harold O. Manchester. EMTC 
Malcolm M. McBryde, EN¢ 
Donald R. McKinnon, ENC 
Chesley C. Midgett. BML(¢ 
Theodore Mitchell, ENL( 
Earle P. Morgan, ENC 
Paul R. Murray, BMC 
John J csc 
Max | SD] 
Basilio I. Patron, SDC 
Alvin C. Paul, CSC 
C'aude E. Platt, QMC 
Daniel T. Poblete, SDC 
John Pollie BM2 

George Porzer, BMI 
Wilbur F. Pounds, BMC 
Caleb W. Reiner, BMLC 
Aniano Rivera, BMI 
Thomas M. Rogers, CSC 
Rufino Rosa, CSC 

Daniel E. Sadler, ENC 
George T. Salminen, ENLC 
Jessie L. Salmon, ENC 
Abbott Salter, BMLC 
John E. Sapp, ENC 
Nathaniel Savage, SD] 
Lenyer C. Sawyer, BMC 
Alvan C. Schultz, ENC 
Leonard D. Scott, BML] 
Frank J. Sebastinas, ENC 
Richard Sigfridson. MMC 
Clarence W. Sikorski, BML(¢ 
Wesley G. Sommers, ENLC 
Malcolm L. Stewart, MMC 
Albert Sutherland, ENLC 
Arthur J. Swain, BMC 
Laurence F. Tenney, BMC 
Jackson S. Twiford, RMC 
Alex Z. Walker, BMLC 
Paul Walker, CSC 

Earl A. Walters, ENLC 
Tobias Webber, MMC 

John H. Welsh, EMTC 
William H. Wharton, GMC 
Tullie R. Wheeler, QMC 
John R. Williams, BMLC 
Arvid H. Winquist, MMC 
Roy N. Woods, BML1 (AN) 
Joseph Zielinski, BMC 
Walter F. Durham, CSC 
Harold V. Ankrum, RMC 
Joseph J. Breen, MMC 
Edward Cook, RMC 
Douglas J. Curran, MMC 
Lloyd W. Fernald RMC 
Robert J. Fisch, BMC 
George W. Gove. BMC 
Clifford A. Hamilton, GMC 
Alden I. Macfawn, ETC 
John W. McCarty, ENCL 
William J. Sturgis, BMC (L) 
John L. Ward, Jr... MMC 
Lorenzo D. Wear, BMC 
Leslie D. Young, RMC 


Herman Lange 
Edwin D. Long 


Newman 
Pabilonia 


During a lecture in Plebe Skinny 


the instructor asked one student: 
“This gas contains poison. What 
steps would you take if it escaped?” 


“Long ones, sir!”’ 
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Te COAST GUARD Cutter 
CARTIGAN is the Coast Guard's 
latest step in affording to the com 
mercial marine interests and boating 
enthusiasts of Northwest Florida 
the most complete protection pos 
sible. The CARTIGAN, which its 
based at St. Andrew Pier, was 
brought to Panama City in January 
from Galveston, Texas, where it 
had been stationed for approxi 
mately four years. The cutter, built 
in 1927, is 125 feet in length and 
displaces approximately 300 tons. 
Her complement is 4 officers and 
32 men. 


The primary duties of the CAR- 
TIGAN are search and rescue mis- 
sions, and marine law enforcement. 
While in port, the CARTIGAN 
spends the majority of the time in 
a standby status, ready to get un 
derway within an hour. To this 
end, the crew is required to remain 
in the immediate vicinity. In-port 
activities, in addition to the rigorous 
training and maintenance schedu'es 
required of all modern naval ships, 
include carrying out the 
Guard boarding program, designed 
to keep all vessels in a safe, sea 
worthy condition at all times. The 
boarding parties enjoy very friendly 
re'ations with boatmen, who realize 
that the frequent inspections protect 
them and their passengers. The 
CARTIGAN boarded 136 boats 
during fiscal 1954. 


Coast 


Regular ten-day patrols in the 
Gulf of Campeche are scheduled to 
protect and inspect the shrimping 
fleet operating in those rich waters. 
Law enforcement is a major respon 
sibility while on patrol, as a small 
percentage of the shrimpers some 
times engage in smuggling activities 
The shrimp fleet looks to the patrol- 
ling cutter for aid of all kinds. 
Medical assistance is frequently re- 
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quested, as is radio repair. In each 
case every effort is made to afford 
relief. When a vessel is disabled and 
in a helpless condition, it may be- 
come necessary to tow the vessel to 
the nearest American port. The 
CARTIGAN carries both a 6-inch 
and an 8-inch hawser for towing, 
and has had as many as two boats 
in tow at once. These tows are usu- 
ally 500 or 600 miles long. Twenty 
such assistance cases have been re- 
ported since July, 1953. Fishing 
is the main recreation of the crew 
on patrol. 


The CARTIGAN is powered 
by two General Motors diesel en 
gines, and carries 7,000 gallons of 
fuel. When not on standby or pa 
trol. regular overhaul of machinery 
and progressive maintenance = are 
accomplished. 


All weather rescues are aided by 
radar, loran, and fathometer equip 
ment, and the ship's communication 
equipment covers the frequency 
spectrum to enable coordination of 
shore and air units with floating 
units On any mission. 








RING THE BELL! 
JOIN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS! 








Buy U.S.Savings Bonds. 
REGULARLY 


During the war this class of vessel 
was used for convoy escort duty 
and anti-submarine patrols on the 
East and Gulf coasts. 


The officers and crew of the CAR- 
TIGAN hope to be of assistanc: 
to the people of Panama City and 
Bay County in any way possible. 
Questions on any facet of boating 
regulations or safety will be cour- 
teously answered or forwarded to 
the proper authority for action. 
Many forms necessary for number 
ing or licensing of vessels and opera 
tors are on hand. Visitors are 
welcome during the Coast Guard 
Day Open House and from 1:00 
to 3:30 P.M. Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays. 


The crew of the Cutter CARTI- 
GAN contains representatives of 
every section of the land, from Bos- 
ton to California. from Florida to 
Oregon. That ringing in your ears 
might be their coins in the telenhones 
as they report their location to the 
ship every 30 minutes, in order to 
be available should a distress case 
arise. And they boast that they've 
never left a man behind, while get- 
ting underway in as little as 13 
minutes after receipt of a distress 
call. “Standby is all we do,”’ they 
say, and well they may, since thev’ve 
been at sea or on standby since 
January 15th. Recreation is ob- 
viously restricted, but good fishing 
is available right on the pier, and 
the television draws all eyes after 


dark. 


The entire crew lives in the St. 
Andrew area, bounded by 15th 
Street and Frankfort Avenue, and 
when the phone rings at night or 
the general recall is sounded on the 
ship’s whistle, it’s a short run for 
even the furthest to get to the ship. 

The crew is divided into depart 
ments, each with its own mission. 
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The Operations Department in- 
cludes celestial and electronic navi- 
gation, and communications among 
its duties, and is headed by Howard 
S. Waters, QM1, of Mobile. Quar- 
termasters are Darrold K. Baum- 
guard, QM3, of Brewster, Minn., 
and John W. Devlin, SN, of Hyde 
Park, Mass. John M. Thomas, 
RD2, of Binghamton, N. Y., and 
Don R. Hale, SN(RD), of Herm- 
hegh, Texas, handle the radar and 
Billy R. Gore, S02, of Boaz, Ala. 
the sonar equipment. The Commu- 
nications division 1s ably directed 
by Kenneth L. Bryan, RMI, of 
Texarkana, Ark., assisted by Stan- 
ley L. Sunnock, RM3, of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, and Chester D. 
Kiolbasa, RM3, Grand Island, Ne- 
braska. Should the electronic equip- 
ment of the operations department 
need doctoring, Robert E. Gilbert. 
ET3, of Cincinnati gets the job. 

The backbone of the Engineering 
department consists of three experi- 
enced first-class enginemen, Joseph 
V. Wojceeczak, ENI, Chicago, 
Donald H. Vader, EN1, of Nevada, 
lowa, and William B. Alexander, 
EN1, of Walhalla, S. C. Helping 
keep the power plant in tune are 
Robert B. Tabor, EN2, of Spring- 
hill, La., David R. Magowan, FA, 
Miami, and Robert G. Schmidt, FA, 
of Burlington, Wisconsin. 

Leading the work on deck is 
Delmar W. Gillam, BM1, Potosi, 
Missouri. Joe H. Smith, SN, and 
Thomas W. Huber, SN, both of 
Dallas, Ronald M. Slade, SA, of 
Ft. Lauderdale, Calvin A. Miller, 
SA, of Limona, Florida, Spencer 
L. Adams, SA, of Ft. Meade, Flori- 
da, James B. Chamblee, SA, of 
Arlington, Virginia, and Joseph J. 
Bonazza, SA, of Rochester, N. Y., 
are his hardworking helpers. Ord- 
nance and gunnery work is the line 
of Charles W. Busby, GM3, San 
Antonio. 

Reams of paperwork come from 
the hands of Gordon R. Rivet, YN3, 
New Orleans, and John E. Bassing- 
waite, SN, Oakes. N. D. 

Backing up the whole operation 
is the work of the cooks, Jack H. 
Finch, CS2, of Charlotte, N. C., 
and Stan Hall, TN, Durham, N.C., 
who, in accordance with tradition, 
work long hours and get only com- 
paints in return. 
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In honor of Coast Guard Day, Dolores Dorn dons a patriotic costume. Dolores can 
currently be seen in the Warner Brthers productions entitled Phantom of the Opera 
and The Bounty Hunter, each of which is photographed in color and in three dimensions. 
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Lieutenant James A. Alsup of 
Sinton, Texas, is the Commanding 
Officer, Ensign Robert E. Gardner 
of Gary Indiana, the Executive Of 
ficer, and Ensign Gerald J. Moloney 
the First Lieutenant. CHMACH 
Robert P. Stalcup, Engineering Of 
the CARTIGAN for over 
two years, left for Guam in early 
May and was replaced by CHMACH 
Guy R. Hunter of Mobile. 


fic er of 


Patronize Our Advertisers 





— Saltwater Grist — 


One of our long-time subscribers 
is Car] Madson, of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. Carl not only reads 
the MAGAZINE, but he i 
along to other persons so that they 
may get the word about the Coast 
Guard. 


passes 1 


We enjoyed Carl's recent 
remark that he had no gripes to 
make because the young fellows 


seem to be taking very good care of 
this department! -We hear that 
Lewis Poplin is residing in Orlando, 
Florida, his mail address being P. 
O. Box 2375. Lou Poplin was one 
of the very best Coast Guard ath- 
letes of all time,—a_ marvelous 
physical specimen. He would like 
to hear from all former shipmates, 
particular-y guys like Mickey Mc- 


The big Cutter INGHAM is pictured here enjoying a respite between patrols. The INGHAM is based at Norfolk, Va. When these words 


appear in print the INGHAM will be engaged in a forty-five day patrol in Atlantic waters. 
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Clernon, Willie Oster, Frankie 
Cheslock and_ others. .When 
people speak of morale we like them 
to keep their conversation in prac 
tical lines. Morale is never built by 
pampering or coddling. Morale is 
built by permitting men to live in 
circumstances that will enable them 
to assert their individuality. One 
of the greatest aids to morale in the 
Armed Forces at the present time 
would be a new law permitting 
cniisted men to enjoy extended 
week-end liberties. A proposal has 
been made that a ninety-six hour 
liberty plan be written into Service 
regulations, and while such a plan 
may not be adopted in the immedi- 
ate future, we expect to live to se? 
the day when very liberal week-end 
passes will be part of Coast Guard 
life. . . .We have received two very 
clever cartoons from Seaman L. E. 
Stuchkus, but unfortunately Stuch 
kns did not attach his address. The 
kid is clever and we hope to be able 
to publish some of his work in the 
near future... . 

F’attery 1s something nice some- 
cne tells you yourself that 
you wish to heaven was true! ... 
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son is a QM} aboard the KLA- 
MATH... .Kenneth Carre. of Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, that 
years 
in the Coast Guard, he is convinced, 
more than that the smartest 
thing he ever did in his life was to 
join the Coast Guard as a youngster 
.. . .Mrs. Roxie R. Chayne, of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, tells 
us that this MAGAZINE is really a 
family publication, inasmuch as it 
pesses from hand to hand of nearly 
every Coast Guard family. Mrs. 
Chayne, whose husband recently 
retired from active duty, wants to 
remind the young men of the Service 
that they are not yet fully aware of 
the real benefits they derive 
from Coast Guard life. . . .It is not 
enough for a gardener to love flow 
ers. He must also hate weeds. 

One of our saltiest readers is Fred 
Leslie, BMC, (retired) who served 
along the Mexican Border in 1916, 
was in six battles with the infantry 
in World War I, and served in the 
Coast Guard throughout World 
War II. Fred tells us that he par 
ticularly likes our articles dealing 
with the Coast 


World War II. 


tells us 
after spending twenty-seven 


ever, 


can 


Guard's part in 


We learn with great regret of the 
recent death of Lieutenant Com 
mander Winfield Ballowe (retired), 
who passed away after a brief illness. 
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Commander Ballowe had been resid- 
ing at Manteo, N. C... .One of the 
best shipmates we ever sailed with 
is ‘‘Pooch” Donovan, who is living 
at 79 Derby St., Somerville, Mass. 
“Pooch” is retired now, but a lot 
of old salts will remember this good 
shipmate. . -.When both the speaker 
and the audience are confused, the 
speech is “‘profound.’’. .Grant 
Maxson, of Pike, N. Y., is on the 
retired list and one of his proudest 
boasts is that he hasn't missed a 
copy of this MAGAZINE since 1928 

John Jewett, of Aberdeen, 
Washington, tells us that he really 
enjoys reading the various gripes 
that appear in these pages, because 
those gripes are practically identical 
with those he heard more than 
twenty-five years ago. =. %. 
Richardson, of Port Hope, Michi- 
gan, is another retired man who 
tells us that today’s gripes are the 
same ones he heard thirty years 
ago. This, of course, is true, but 
a guy should enjoy the privilege of 
making his complaint heard once 
in a while, provided he does so 
within the Coast Guard family. A 
little blowing off of steam is good 
for anyone at almost any time. We 
are not taking sides with the chronic 
complainers who never have a good 
word to say for their ship, their 
shipmates, or their Service. The 
chronic complainers should take 
their departure from the Coast 
Guard at the earliest possible date. 
They will never be an asset to the 
Coast Guard nor to any other or- 
ganization. . . .It may be appropri- 
ate at this time again to remind re- 
tired persons that we want them to 
use the pages of this MAGAZINE 
for the purpose of letting us know 
how they are doing, what they are 
doing, and where they are living. 
We think it is a great error for 
retired men to drop all contact with 
the Coast Guard, after having spen! 
about a quarter of a century in the 
Coast Guard. It is interesting to 
note that more than eighty per cent 
of all retired men are subscribers to 
this Publication. 


Most people would rather accept 

a position than tackle a job, and 
if they can’t do any better, they'd 
rather have a job than go to work 
.Our retired shipmate Chester 
Claudino is living in New Orleans 
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and is playing a prominent role in 
the activities of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary in that area. We expect 
soon to publish a feature story about 
the city of New Orleans. In fact, 
we have already embarked upon a 
series of stories dealing with leading 
seaports. In this issue will be found 
a good story about that great south- 
ern community, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Another city will be fea- 
tured in our pages next month. We 
would like many of our readers to 
favor us with comments about vari 
ous American Seaports, telling us 
of housing conditions and other 
circumstances that effect Coast Guard 
personnel, . . .Captain Frank John- 
son recently assumed new duties as 
Captain of the Port of New York, 
relieving Captain Bill Maloney. 
The latter has reported in as Com 
manding Officer of the icebreaker 
NORTHWIND, operating out of 
Seattle... . 


Many shipmates were saddened 
recently when they learned of the 
death of Chief Radio Electrician 
Raymond §S. Erickson, an old timer 
who was very well-known along 
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the East Coast. Shipmate Erickson 
died while on leave from the Nor- 
folk Marine Hospital where he had 
been undergoing treatment for a 
heart condition. 


CPourt EEN CADETS were speci- 
ally honored at the Academy’s 
recent sixty-eight Commencement 
Exercises. In addition to receiving 
commissions as Ensigns in the Coast 
Guard and degrees as Bachelors of 
Science, the fourteen graduating 
Cadets shared the twenty prizes 
awarded annually to Cadets who 
achieve the highest records’ of aca- 
demic, military, seamanship or per- 
sonal achievement during their four 
years at the Academy. 


Highest honors went to Cadet 
William P. Kozlovsky, of Wiscon 
sin, who graduated at the top of 
his class. 
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barring major unexpected 
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made 
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“Why do the most important 
men on the campus always get the 
prettiest girls?” 

“Why you conceited thing.” 

ioe 6O 

“What are ancestors, Mummy?” 
asked the young son. 

“Granny’s one of yours and 
and granddad’s another,’ the mother 
explained. 

“Oh!” He looked rather puzzled. 
Then, after a moment’s thought, 
he inquired: ‘“‘Why do people boast 
about them?” 

eat <4 

A farmer had planted a crop of 
flax, and had a tablecloth made from 
the linen he produced. Sometime 
later he remarked to a guest at din- 
ner, ‘I grew this tablecloth myself.” 

“Did you, really?’ the lady re- 
marked with a little sarcasm. ‘“‘How 
do you ever manage to grow such 
things?”’ 

“Promise you 
dam?” he asked. 

She promised. 

“Well,”’ he whispered solemnly, 
‘T planted a napkin.” 

x * x 


won't tell, ma- 


‘John,” said the nervous woman, 
nudging her husband, ‘‘did you hear 
anything?”’ 

“Yes dear, it must be burglars.” 
As he spoke he began to get out of 
bed. 

“Oh, John, do be careful. Don't 
take any risks. What are you going 
to do?” 

“Lock the bedroom door,”’ 
the firm reply. 

* *” a 


was 


As the man started across the 
street, a St. Bernard dog rushed by 
him so close that it bowled him over. 
Before the man could get to his 
feet an Austin tore around the 
corner and ran over the hapless man 
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leaving several cuts and bruises in 
its wake. A sympathetic spectator 
rushed out to help the victim to his 
feet and asked if the dog had hurt 
him. ‘‘No,” replied the confused 
fellow, ‘‘but that can tied to his tail 
nearly finished me.”’ 
x * * 


Sonny: “Pop, what’s an opti- 
mist ?”’ 

Father: ‘‘An optimist is a man 
who thinks his wife has quit smok- 
ing cigarettes when he finds cigar 
stubs in the house.”’ 

a oe 

A recruit from the Training Sta- 
tion said: ‘‘This man’s Coast Guard 
sure lets a fellow follow his regular 
trade. I was a cowboy in Texas and 
now I’m riding the range in the 
galley.”’ 

x * * 


Missionary: “‘I suppose tonight's 
banquet will be quite a thrilling 
feast.”’ 

Cannibal King: ““You have no 
idea how you will be stirred.” 





\ 


VIHMANS 











Army sergeant: 
preference?”’ 

Draftee: “Yes sir.”’ 

Army sergeant: ‘‘What 
you like to be?”’ 

Draftee: ‘An ex-service man with 
a pension.” 


“Have you any 


would 


* * * 


‘IT went to the movies yesterday 
and I had to change my seat several 
times.” 

‘Heavens, did a man get fresh?” 

“Finally.” 

x oe x 

The motorist had knocked down 
the careless pedestrian. Opening his 
cab door, he turned around and 
shouted: “‘ Hey you better be 
more careful.’’ Whereupon the prone 
pedestrian replied: ‘‘Good heavens 

. don’t tell me you're coming 
back!” 
* * * 

The waitress was wondering why 
the elderly man was eating, while 
his wife merely stared out the win- 
dow. 

“Aren't you hungry? 
the lady. 

“Sure am,” the lady replied. 
“T’m just waiting till Pa gets 
through with the teeth.”’ 

* * * 


” she asked 


“Sonny, you know you shouldn't 
drag your sister around the street 
by her hair.” 

“Aw, that’s all right lady, she’s 
dead.” 


x * x 


‘“‘Are you troubled with improper 
thoughts?’’ 

“No, I rather enjoy them.” 

. * * 

‘“‘How come you don’t go with 
Miriam anymore?” 

“T couldn't stand 
laughter.” 

“T never noticed it.” 

“You weren't there when I pro- 
posed!”’ 


her vulgar 


x *k x 


Have you heard about the new 
soap they are putting out now? 

Lumpo. it’s called. Doesn’t clean, 
doesn’t lather, doesn’t bubble; just 
company in the tub. 

* *« x 

‘Let’s take a walk in the garden,”’ 

“I can only spare a minute.” 

“That’s O.K. I’m an efficiency 
expert.” 
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Wife: ‘““You know, I suspect my 
husband of having a love affair 
with his stenographer.”’ 

Maid: “‘I don’t believe it. You’re 
only saying that to make me jeal- 
ous.” 

* * * 


It was 3 A.M. and the telephone 
rang. George Salsify climed from 
his warm bed and answered with a 
sleepy “Hello.” 

“Hello,” said a voice from the 
other end, “‘are you the Salsify that 
manufactures the electric alarm 
clocks?” 

res. 

“Well, I’ve called you up to tell 
you that you make wonderful clocks, 
except for one ljttle detail. They 
are beautiful, quiet, and keep won- 
derful time.” 

“Thank you,” said Salsify, “but 
why call me up at 3 A.M. to tell 
me about it?” 

‘Because I set the darn thing for 
8 A.M. and 3 A.M. is when it 
rang.” 

* * * 

“Was his bankruptcy due to a 
lack of brains?”’ 

“Yes, a lack and a lass.” 

* * * 

“T shall now illustrate what I 
have in mind,” said the Prof as he 
erased the board. 


« * cs 


“Mary, tell that young man to 
turn the lights back on,’’ yelled 
father from upstairs. 

“But we haven't turned the lights 
off.”’ 

‘IT thought I heard the light but- 

,ton snap.” 

“No father, that wasn’t the light 
button.” 

* * x 

“Why 
phone?” 

“Tt isn’t ringing.” 

‘Must you always wait till the 
last moment?” 


* * * 


don’t you answer the 


Patient: ‘““What are the chances 
of my recovery, Doctor?” 

Doctor: ‘“‘One hundred per cent. 
Medical records show that nine out 
of every ten die of the disease you 
have contracted. Yours is the tenth 
case I've treated. The others all 
died. You're bound to get well. 
Statistics are statistics.”’ 
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Customer: ““To what do you 
attribute your extraordinary success 
as a salesman?” 

Salesman: ““To the first five words 
I utter when a woman opens the 
door, namely— ‘Miss, is your moth 
er in?’ ”’ 

* * + 
who had not 
several years. 


Two friends met 
seen each other for 


“Hello, Jim! Who'd have thought 


For whom are you 


of seeing you?” 
working now?” 
“Same people,” was the cheery 
response-—'‘‘wife and five children.” 
* ok x 
BMle: 
LST.” 
Girl 
mean?” 
BMlc: “‘Long Sea Trip.” 


* * x 


“I’m assigned to an 


friend: ‘“‘What does that 


Two drunks, in a mid-town bar, 
were discussing life. “I had _ the 
darndest dream last night,’’ said 
one. ‘‘I dreamt that, suddenly, about 
one thousand funny little men were 
dancing on top of my body. They 
had pink caps, and green suits, and 
funny red boots that curled up in 
front.” 

“Yes,”’ agreed the other, “And 
there was a tinkly bell at the toe 
of each boot.”’ 

‘How did you know?” 

‘There are a couple of them still 
sitting on your shoulder.” 

* * * 


“Faith,”’ declared Mike, “ ‘tis an 
unthankful country this is, now. 
Here we Irish have done so much 
for the United States and b jabbers 
they've named only one state after 
an Irishman!” 

His faithful friend Pat raised his 
red eyebrows. ‘‘I didn’t know there 
was such a state, Mike!” 

“Sure and have ye niver heard 
o’ that western state, O’Regon?”’ 

* ok * 


Bureaucrat: “If we can't figure 
out a way to spend that two hun- 
dred and twenty million dollars, we 
lose our jobs.”’ 

Secretary: ‘“‘How about a bridge 
over the Mississippi River—length- 
wise?”’ 

* * * 
They laughed when I stood up 


to sing—how did I know that I 
was under the table. 


A man, involved in a lengthy 
lawsuit, had to leave town and left 
instructions that his lawyer should 
telephone him the verdict. Two 
days later, he received this telegram’ 
“Right has triumphed.” 

He immediately wired back: “Ap 
peal immediately.” 


* * * 


Pittsburgh suburban paper: Mrs. 
Jones let a can opener slip last 
week and cut herself severely in the 
pantry. 


* * * 


The New York Star stated: The 
operator of the truck charged with 
reckless driving, crashed into Dr. 
A "s rear end, which was stick 
ing out in the road. 

* * * 


A college student sent his brother 
this telegram: 

“Flunked out. 
Prepare Papa.” 


Coming home. 
‘Two hours later, he got this re 
ply from his brother: “Papa pre 
pared. Prepare yourself.”’ 
ok * * 

Father: “Well, the war's going 
to be over in two months.” 

Doubtful Listener: ““What makes 
you so sure?” 

Father: ““My son was drafted 
into the Army today, and he’s never 
held any job more than 
months!”’ 


two 


* * * 


A businessman was in the habit 
of taking a cab from the station to 
his home each night. One evening 
he made the trip with a new driver 
who charged more than the usual 
rate. After considerable argument, 
the businessman exclaimed in anger, 
“Why I've lived in this same spot 
for a decade, and I haven't been 
making these trips for nothing.” 

“T don’t doubt it for a moment,” 
replied the cabby, ‘‘and don’t think 
you're going to start now.” 


* * * 


Indian Chief Lotta Bull had 10 
wives and the government agent 
had just found out about it. 

“Bull,” he said firmly, ““We must 
all obey the laws. Now you go 
home and tell all those 
wives but one that they must go!”’ 

The chief reflected a bit. “You 
tell ‘em,’ he said finally. 


straight 
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One humiliating thing about 
science is that it is gradually filling 
our home with appliances smarter 
than we are. 

* * x 

A recently discharged gunner was 
home dozing peacefully in front of 
the stove. The door of the stove 
came open and flames shot out. 

“Fire,’” shouted his wife. 

The gunner leaped to his feet. 
grabbed the cat, shoved it into the 
stove, slammed the door, opened the 
draft and shouted up the stove pipe, 
“Ready two!” 

xk * Ox 


Salesman: ‘This model has a top 
speed of 130 miles per hour, and 
she'll stop on a dime.” 

Prospect: ‘“What happens after 
that?” 

Salesman: “‘A little putty knife 
comes out and scrapes you off the 
windshield.” 

* *e x 

An American woman traveling in 
France was at a party one night and 
she was introduced to a former Rus- 
sian Grand Duke. Trying to make 
an impression on him, she showed 
him a long chain of malachite beads, 
a semi-precious stone, which she 
had purchased on her trip abroad. 

“Aren't they wonderful?” she 
said, running the green beads 
through her fingers. “‘And_ they 
cost me a fortune,’ she added con- 
fidentially. 

“| know,” agreed the nobleman 
sarcastically. “‘My mother had a 
staircase made of it.” 

* * x 

“Good night,”’ she purred at the 

“Tt was fun noing you.” 
* * * 


door. 


“The laundry made a mistake 
and sent me the wrong shirt. The 
collar is so tight that I can hardly 
breathe.” 

“No, that’s your shirt all right, 
but you have your head through a 
button hole.”’ 

i“ R-e® 

Visitor: ‘“This isn’t a dwarf. He’s 
over five feet in height!” 

Showman: “That's the wonder- 
ful thing about him. He's the tallest 
dwarf in the world.” 

* * Ox 

Is the dance formal or can I wear 

my own clothes? 
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They were dancing at the Service 
Club. He held her tightly, his eyes 
closed, and danced as though float- 
ing on a cloud. Then the music 
stopped. “‘Let’s go out on the 
porch,” he said. 

Outside he took her in his arms 
and whispered in her shell-like ear, 
“Darling, I love you so. Say you 
love me, too. I may not be rich 
like Sergeant Brown or spend money 
like he does, but I love you so much 
I'd do anything in the world for 
you.” 

Two soft white arms reached 
round his neck, and two ruby lips 
whispered in his ears, ‘‘Darling, 
introduce me to Sergeant Brown.” 

a 

Professor—‘Did you write this 
unaided?” 

Stude-—'"'I did.” 

Prof— ‘Then I am very pleased 
to meet you, Lord Tennyson. I 
thought you died years ago.”’ 

* * * 

As the regiment was leaving and 
a crowd was cheering, a recruit 
asked: “‘Who are all those people 
and why are they cheering?”’ 

“They.”’ replied a veteran, ‘‘are 
the people who are not going.”’ 

* * Of 


It had been a hard night for the 
young man. A convertible, the 
moon, and the reservoir parking lot 
had been no help to him, but just 
as it turned two o'clock, he suc- 
ceeded in getting a goodnight kiss 
from his date. 

That's your reward for being 
a gentleman,” the girl cooed. 

“Reward?” he snorted. ‘That's 
compensation!” 

* k * 


Englishman: “‘I what are 
they doing?” 
American: ‘“They’re dancing.”’ 
Englishman: ‘They get married 
later, don't they?” 
* * * 


say, 


I studied abroad for a year, and 
then I married her. 
o. 2 
Passenger in bus: 
permitted, conductor?” 
Conductor: “No.” 
Passenger. ‘“Well, where did all 
these cigarette ends come from?” 
Conductor: “From people who 
didn’t ask questions.”’ 


Is smoking 


“So you bought a home in the 
country?” 
“Yes, five rooms and a path.” 


* re * 


The one who thinks our jokes are 
poor 

Would © straightway 
views 

Could he compare the jokes we 
print 

With those we could not use. 


change his 


« * 


“Oh, Mrs. Flatbottom, I never 
seen a child as spoiled as that son 
of yours.” 

“Why Mrs. Murphy, I don’t be- 
lieve you.” 

“Yes, he is. Just come out and 
look what the fire engine did to 
him.”’ 


* * * 


Mrs. Jones answered a very faint 
knock at her front door. A ‘tittle fel- 
low of about six was standing there. 
‘Please Mrs. Jones, could I have my 
arrow?” 

“Certainly,” 
“Where is it?” 

“T think it’s stuck in your cat,”’ 
said the boy. 


replied Mrs. Jones, 


* * x 


A parrot was sitting in the salon 
of a luxurious steamer watching a 


magician do tricks. The magician 
served notice that he was going to 
do a trick never before accomplished. 
He pulled up his sleeves and pro- 
ceeded to make a few fancy motions. 
Just at that moment, the ship's 
boilers blew up, demolishing the 
ship. About five minutes later. as 
the parrot came to, floating about’ 
the ocean on a piece of driftwood, 
he muttered “Damn clever, damn 
clever.” 
* K * 

“Before we begin the examina 
tion, are there any questions?” 

‘Ya,’’ came a voice from the back 
of the room. ‘‘What’s the name of 
the course?” 

: »& & 
sir,’ said the company 
windbag. ‘‘There I was, marooned 
on a desert island, with no food 
or water. But fortunately I had an 
insurance policy with me that had 
enough provisions in it to last until 
I was rescued.”’ 


“Yes 
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Prof: “You students in the rear 
of the room, please stop passing 
notes back and forth.”’ 

Student: “They are cards and not 
notes, sir. We're playing bridge.” 

Prof: “Oh, excuse me.” 

x ok Ok 

Mother: “‘I didn’t raise my boy 
to be a soldier.” 

Colonel: ‘Is he in the ROTC?” 

Mother: “Yes.” 

Colonel: “Don't worry.”’ 

*k ox x 
The old 


throat in 


professor cleared his 
the midst of an exam 
period and remarked gently, “Wil! 
some generous student who isn't 
copying from his text book, be kind 
enough to let me have the use of 
it for a few minutes.” 

* 2s »* 
man named 
fightin’ fer 
now they're 


and a 
been 
but 


“Me father 
Mulligan have 
twinty years, 
through.” 

“Why? 
chet?” 

“No, they buried Mulligan.” 

* * x 


Did they bury the hat- 


Prof.: ‘Are you doing anything 
this evening, Miss Twiddle?”’ 
“No, 


Miss Twiddle (hopefully) : 
not a thing.”’ 
Prof.: “Then try to be on time 
to class tomorrow morning!”’ 
(k * * 


“My grandfather was the hardest- 
drinkin’, fastest-shootin,’ quickest- 
killin’ bad man on the Texas bor- 
der.” 

“Did he carry two guns?” 

“No, when he had two men to 
kill, he made a billiard.” 

+ ok * 

Hubby went out with the boys 
one evening and before he realized 
it the morning of the next day had 
dawned. He hesitated to call home 
and tell his wife. Finally, he hit 
upon an idea. He phoned, and when 
his wife answered, he shouted: 
“Don't pay the ransom, honey, I 
escaped.” 

x * x 

A patient in an insane asylum 
was trying to convince an 
dant that he was Napoleon. 

“But who told you that you were 
Napolean?” inquired the attendant. 

“God did,”’ replied the inmate. 

“| did not!’ came a voice from 
the next bunk. 


atten- 
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Jobs are more important than tax 
cuts. Jobs are what America lives on. 
The entire fiscal policy of the gov- 
ernment is designed and operated to 
promote more and better jobs, which 
more efficiently create the better 
cheaper goods, and the expansion of 
industry that makes for the ever im- 
proving standard of living we all 
want in America. 

Treasury Secretary George Humphrey 











A very particular housekeeper was 
having her bedroom painted. Wish- 
ing to learn what progress the 
painter was making, she crept to the 
bottom of the stairs and listened. 
Not a sound reached her ears. 

She: ‘Painter, are you working?” 

Painter: ‘“Yes, ma'am.” 

She: “I can’t hear you making a 
sound.” 

Painter: ‘“‘Perhaps not, ma‘am, I 
ain't putting the paint on with a 
hammer.” 

“Do you have good highways?” 
the teamster asked the farmer. ‘‘None 
but the best,’’ was the proud reply. 
“We just don’t tolerate anything 


C. 


less.” ““This section of the country 
doesn't look prosperous enough to 
keep such a job in hand,’ remarked 
the teamster. “How do you accom- 
plish it?’’ “Oh, it’s really quite a 
simple matter,’ explained the farm- 
er. “‘We just cross the bad roads 
off the map.” 
* * * 

Said the small boy, just beginning 
to feel the pinch of regulations, to 
his teachers: 

“Don't say ‘must’ teacher, it 
makes me feel ‘won't’ all over.” 

* «< * 

‘Twelve-year-old Pete had a prob- 
lem. He took it to his friend Joe. 

“I've walked to school with this 
girl three times,”’ said Pete. ‘“‘I’ve 
carried her book. I bought her ice- 
cream sodas twice. Now, do you 
think | ought to kiss her?”’ 

“Naw,” said Joe. “You've done 
enough for that dame already.” 

K * * 

‘Don't you know any better than 
that?”’ she demanded indignantly 
after he had stolen a hurried kiss. 

‘Sure,”’ he replied, “But they 
take more time.” 
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Yes, it’s a goed idea to plot your career. It’s a particularly good 
idea for young men who are now serving in the Coast Guard, for these 
young men have already earned a measure of importance that will stand 
them in good stead in the years that lie ahead. 


When opportunities for promotion occur in future years it is only 
reasonable to believe that those promotional opportunities will be grasped 
by the young men of today who are already wearing the Coast Guard 
uniform,—-and who have been smart enough to plot their careers in a 
smart and intelligent way. 


Yes, plot your career wisely. Consider with care the permanent 
security offered by the Coast Guard at all times and consider with dis- 
cretion the opportunities that perhaps cannot be seen at the present time 
but may lie hidden just beyond the horizon! 





U.S. COAST GUAR 
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The Mail Buoy 


‘Continued from Page 6) 











Damage Controlman, Engineman, Cook, 
Storekeeper, Yeoman and a few others rolled 
into one. If you get caught in charge of one 
of these, you've really had it. The 
amount to about sixteen 
off, you haven't seen anything 
tangle with Kerosene, Aladdin Lamps, Gaso 
line Lanterns, [OV bells that 
have to be wound by three ot 
hours, or, if 


hours 
a day. To top it 
until you 
lights, Fog 
hand every 
four you prefer, spend six 
hours in a signal house with a Diesel rumb 
ling and an air diaphone blasting away 
with sweat pouring off you 
what? Most of the 
Oh yes, don’t 


coal furnace 


And you know 
don't like it 
range and 


women 
forget the coal 
At the present station to which 
I am attached there have been nineteen men 


in the WHY WHY 


They thought it was a 


past seven years 
This is why: (1) 
racket. (2) 
money. (3) 
liberty. (4) 


don't 


They thought they could save 
They thought they go 


more 
They were misinformed. Why 


they stay? (1) They can't save 


money. (2) Their wife can’t stand the 


lonely Island with no recreation. (3) No 


racket. (4) Not enough liberty. 


Iwo years ago I was on a WAVP where 


the crew consisted of guys who had been 


on her two and three years and, I might add, 
the most of them. You couldn't blast them 
off. When I asked why, I got mainly two 
answers. (1) Plenty of liberty. (2) Saving 
money and, last but not least 


duty in the Coast 


they claimed 


the best Guard. Well 


every man to his liking, | 


I will say that eight out 

I have run into along the 

have been aboard ship with 

or a year or more has tried 

on One within six months of 

to a Lifeboat Station or Light Statio 
I say for the good of the St 

who 


the safety of people 


Coast Guard, and the fine re 
Coast Guard that the men shx 
ferred in three categories 

For the gos 
I would sugges 


Hardship (3) 
i urthermore t 
men coming out of Boot Camp as 
be placed aboard ship for at least 
tour of duty, at the end 
they would be given a ch« 
duty desired and district 

Why should the ships 


Guard's 


reputation 
y a few dri 
] 


since they 


anywhere they go 


never put in more than 


forced into another 


add, ke 
rk on a wonderful MA 


Signed 


I would like 


Just An 
* , 
This Guy Knows The Hard Road 
That Leads To C. P. O. Ratinz 
Rr. 2, Box 344 
New Bern. N.C 
I enjoy reading the Mail Buoy. and it 
gripes me to read where some guy has been 
in about eight or ten months and is peeved 
because he has not been advanced to CPO 
I enlisted in the Coast Guard in 1929 


at Asbury Park, N.J., as a 


surfman and 


stayed on until 1942 when I was 


BM2cL. I |} 


the next one Got 4.0 condu la 


ibout as clean a rex 


There were not ratings to be had. I retired 
1945 


During 


for disability reasons on November 
as a CBMI I can say this much 
World War Il I 


the Armed Forces 


was with every branch 


and I still say that the 
the best « 


' 
rain. | 


itfit. If | had my 


would pick the 


Yours truly 


\. PAKE, 


* x * 


A Real Salt Recounts Events 
Of Almost Half Century Ago 


6021 25th Av 


Washington 


CBML (ret.) 


I enjoy th 
ind read it from 
ted the date it 
seaman On the 
rt GRANT standing by 
in Seattle to proceed to San Fran 


cisco if nee | g tha city great 


I was a 


earthquake and fir However, the U.S.S 
PERRY was sent South 
sent to dig up the bodies of the crew of 
SS VALENTIC 


tish Columbia Coast on 


instead, and we 


which was wrecked 
January 
of 147 
job was completed in Augus 


1¢ 
LYO6 


lives 
rr Sep 
a large funeral service 


p with the loss 
That 


tember with 


P 1 


held in the Grand Opera House in Seattle 
Captain Ki-gore 


GRANT and 
Executive Officer 


was Captain of the 
Lieut. B. H. Camden was 
By the way, the GRANT 
was one of the first vessels to have wireless 
Pacific 


With my 


on the 
best wishes 


JOHN M. CLARK 


Pictured above is the Coast Guard Headquarters Pistol Team that recently participated in White House Police Pistol Matches in Wash- 


ington, D. C. The matches, sponsored by the White House Police, included entries of 31 teams from various areas. 


Pictured above are, 


back row, CDR W. S. Bakutis, CDR C. R. Couser, CDR J. J. McClelland, LCDR F. B. Carter, LT P. R. Peak and LT G. R. Pearce. Front 


row: L. J. 
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Johnson, John Govoruhk, T. M. Peterson, Joseph A. Mor an, T. R. Pfalzoraf and R. L 


Jchnston. 
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ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNOURR, Prop. 
139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
We solicit the Long Distance Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel. 


The world’s finest ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
KNOTS and FANCY ROPE WORK 


Giant enlarged 4th Edition 
By RAOUL GRAUMONT and JOHN HENSEL 
Every step in tying 3,668 knots clearly pic- 
¥ tured and explained. Fascinating stories of 








origin and uses. 348 beautiful halftone “NOT THE OLDEST, 
illustrations. $10 NOT THE LARGEST, a 
/ CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 











JAMES McWILLAMS BLUE 


LINE, Inc. SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
dentin Gh hana THAT GETS RESULTS 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes Sea Salvors since 1860 
19 Rector Street, New York City . 
Construction 
of All Types 
7 
Heavy Hoisting 


PETTERSON MERRITT-CHAPMAN & ScorT 

















Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 38-8651 


Lighterage & Towing Corp. 260 Madison Ave., New York 
44 W 5 LL 8. 2 , Cleveland Chicago Wash., D. C. 
WHITERALL OF NEW TORK Key West Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 























Petrie [<2 +4SAVAGE'S 


NAvy %& GENERAL 
SUPPLY CorP . 
Specialist To 


U. S. CoAsT GUARD 





with the Facts and Figures 
of Your Trade 
To Earn More—Learn More 






Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Infe rmatic yn in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to UNIFORMS % ACCESSORIES 
nde rstand. Highly Endorsed. ¢ heck book 7a ane ga 
7 DAYS’ FREE EXAM. Send No Money othing to 
pay postman. (Carpentry $6° Auto $4¢ COM! Burners $1 MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT | 
(Sheet Metal $1 ® Welding $1 ¢ ORefrigeration $4 i | 
Plumbing $6¢(]Masonry $6¢OPainting $2°( Radio $4 AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
Electricity $4¢ 0 Mathematics $2¢ on aoemaeres 
achinist $4¢ Blueprint $2¢ C2 Diese 4 rawing : 
‘ts stlafied you ps ay onl y $1 a month until price is paid Measurement Blanks % Prices 
Mailed Upon Re 
AUDEL, Poblishers, Dept. C, 49 W. 23 St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. pon Request 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 
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you caN SAVE MONEY on e 


YOUR AUTOMOBILE Finance “ 


Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 


Available to Commissioned Officers 
—and Top Three Non-Commissioned Grades 


@ SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 

@ IMMEDIATE SERVICE 

@ SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 

e@ STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE 
@ LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


Sead Today For Full Tuformation 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 


1401 W. LANCASTER e FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 


Dependable Automobile Financing Since 1921 
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New England Subscriber Thinks 
Magazine Offers Spiritual Value 
Harwich Port, Mass. 

Enclosed you will find the amount of 
my renewal. This MAGAZINE seems to be 
very well put together and should be an 
inspiration to the boys. The spiritual value 
of your articles cannot be too highly praised, 
—they need that to fortify their courage. 
Having a son in the Coast Guard naturally 
intensifies my own interest. 

At the same time I am interested in the 
Service as a whole and all the boys within 
it. This branch of our national defense 
is an old and honorable organization and 
deserves the full cooperation of our country’s 
citizens, 

Sincerely yours 
A Subscriber 
* + * 
Dental Surgeon Enjoys Stories 
Of World War Activity Of C. G. 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

It did my heart good to read about the 
Coast Guard LCI(L) Flotilla in the June 
issue. To those of us who served in the 
Flotilla in the Pacific Ocean Areas, -it was 
a special treat to read about the action of 
the “‘Elsies’’ in the Normandy invasion. 

A good number of the men who served 
in Europe remained with the Flotiila when 
she was ordered to the Pacific, and it was 
from them that we got some details, but 
of course very littl was printed in the 
newspapers at that time because of security 
regulations, 

Captain Imlay’s report was enjoyable 
reading, and this is the first place where I've 
read about the whole Flotilla operation. 
I hope you publish in future issues the part 
they played in operations in Africa and 
Italy 

In the Pacific, the ‘87° was the Flotilla 
Flagship with Captain Henry Wuensch 
(then Commander) as Flotilla Commander. 
With both staff personnel and ship's crew 
and officers aboard the ‘‘87'’, things were 
pretty hectic most of the time, but we 
managed to do the best we could under the 
prevailing conditions. 

We covered a lot of water and visited 
a lot of places out there in that biz ocean. 
Today, after ten years since that trip, it 
still brings back fond memoriees of those 
places and of the men aboard the ships in 
the Flotilla. 

I occasionally come across some men 
that were in the Flotilla and of course, I 
enjoy reading your MAGAZINE very much. 
Just keep it coming. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE FURST, DDS 
Ex-USPHS (R) 





The first panacea for a mismanaged 
nation is inflation of the currency; 
the second is war. Both bring a tem- 
porary prosperity; both bring a per- 
manent ruin. But both are the 
refuge of political and economic 
opportunists. 


—Ernest Hemingway 
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These Coast Guardsmen are life guards. Their 
station is a Grumman Albatross. The ery of help 
they answer Comes by radio. or it’s the silent erv ofa 
boat in trouble on the sea. Coast Guard traimine and 


tradition e1VeSs them the COUTALE and skill to rescue 


despite seas and storms. The name Grumman 


vIVES them contidence in their Albatross amphibian, 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION + BETHPAGE = LONG ISLAND * NEW YORK 





How MILD can a cigarette he? 
These CAMEL smokers have known for 39-40 years! 


When you’ve enjoyed 
Camels for 30 years 
or 30 days... you 
know why they’re 
now more than ever 
America’s most 
popular cigarette! 


A. R. SCHNEIDEWIND, 
JOHN W. FINCHER, Cairo, Ga. Upper Montclair, 
“For 35 years, I’ve gotten N. J. ‘‘In 37 years 
more pleasure out of Camels of smoking Camels, 
than any other brand! No you get to know 
other can match Camels’ how well they 
flavor—and they're mild!” agree with you!” 


+m e 
so eT > 

: Fn J. RUSSELL FRASER, 
ae Sees = (Detroit, Mich. “In 

) , rears Je ew > \ 22 <> Pun $ 
MRS. B. COLLINS EDGAR, Pontes aes, They re. ‘ os ore ve tried 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 4 all brands—but 
“T started smoking Camels 
3o years ago-and I've never 
once failed to enjoy their Pg.’ Ps att 

mild smoothness !”’ ¢ *s 3 MRS. KATHARINE B. 
Q ; j COELSCH, The Dalles, 
. _ Ore. ‘‘Camels were 
From the great Camel file ‘ Lf } eS my choice 35 years 

of unsolicited letters : ‘a a ey ; ago. They’re tops 
from Camel smokers. B'S . ee “3 for real mildness!”’ 


exactly suit my taste; ‘ Sa Camels give me the 
»VY AaTTrTee w > act '’? _ . - : . 
they agree with me best! ~ ' flavor I like!” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, } 


For a discovery in pure smoking pleasure, make 
the famed 30-Day Camel Mildness Test! 


C cearty, there’s a special kind of ; 

.; ; : 'M A NEWCOMER 
mildness in Camels, combined with un- TO SMOKING AND 
matchable flavor, that agrees best with 30 DAYS WITH 
most smokers, year after year! Scene aaa ee 
If you’re missing something in your THEM MY BRAND! #, 


» Mildese cigarette, consider Camel’s record: now 
Vi / more popular than ever! So make your 
P=) own Camel mildness test. Thirty days 
4 tyr or thirty years, you'll be all for Camels! 
(avor ae iat 
= 


CAMELS AGREE WITH MORE PEOPLE THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


tvelyn Terjesen, New York City, Secretary 





